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tion this week by showing himself stupider than we ever 
True, his measures 


caré to do but to strengthen and extend his occupation 
step by step, with each step costing more money and good 


ch a mess throughout Germany that all the conscripts 
Senegal could not allay it. Whichever way the cat 


Vv E say this on the strength of our belief that the only 
_ way to education is through experience. Industry and 
commerce, labour and capital, the world over, are getting 
their eye-teeth cut; and M. Poincaré is supplying the best 
kind of teething-ring on which to work the wretched 
things out through the gums. Industry and commerce, 
the legitimate manufacture and distribution of com- 
modities, will be flat as a cat’s face as long as Central 
Europe remains a focus of economic disturbance; and 
long as M. Poincaré keeps up his canticoys, so long 
_will that disturbance increase. Perhaps if he keeps them 
up long enough, labour and capital may finally get it 
through their heads that political government, i. e., gov- 
ernment in the interest of monopoly and privilege, is not 
worth the price; and it is in the hope of getting this les- 
son enforced that we rejoice in M. Poincaré’s endeavours 
are wholly in favour of giving him room according 
his strength. 


‘ae French Government is in the peculiar position of 
ving spent already a considerable proportion of the 


‘money hhas been extracted from the French people, in 
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the form of loans secured against Germany’s promise to 
pay, and the proceeds of these loans have apparently been 
squandered, in part, in a carmagnole of corruption and 
imperialism. According to an estimate which we have 
previously quoted (that of M. René Pupin), the material 
loss in the devastated area amounted to about forty billion 
francs; and yet, although the French Government has 
already charged up to Germany an expenditure of some 
forty-five billion francs for reconstruction, the work is 
reported to be still far from completion. The story is that 
huge sums of this easy money have been drained off into 
the pockets of grafters at home and adventurers abroad; 
but probably the French people will not worry themselves 
very much about such reports as long as they believe that 
they can get back from Germany any funds that the 
French Government is minded to blow in. 


By abruptly ending the American watch on the Rhine 
and calling our remaining 1200 reluctant soldiers back 
from un-Volsteadized Germany, President Harding has 
terminated an adventure in foreign police-duty that has 
cost the American taxpayers $250 million. The taxpayers 
would beyond question have been better served had all 
the troops been withdrawn four years ago; and as far as 
other considerations go, the continued occupation has 
conferred no benefit whatever upon anyone. When Mr. 
Harding entered into office two years ago he was pledged 
to withdraw all the troops immediately, but though some 
of them came home, the evacuation was subsequently 
halted, and finally the Administration explained in one 
of its veiled communiqués that a thousand or so would be 
kept in the zone of occupation, because both the Germans 
and our late associates in the war were so reluctant to 
see them go. About the same time, by a curious coinci- 
dence, the rumour went out that certain American bankers 
were contemplating a loan to Germany. Whether this 
influenced the politicians or not, the soldiers remained 
until M. Poincaré’s incursion into the Ruhr impended, 
and, thanks to the agitation of Senator Borah and Senator 
Reed, the Senate wisely voted its desire to have the troops 
recalled from the danger-zone. 


CHARACTERISTICALLY enough, in announcing its decision to 
send a transport for the soldiers, the Administration gave 
no credit to the demand of the Senate, at the instance 
of Messrs. Reed and Borah, but intimated that it had 
reached its conclusions wholly on its own initiative, and 
in fact had notified the French Government some time 
back that if M. Poincaré seized the Ruhr, our troops 
would leave the Rhincland. The Administration’s intima- 
tion was followed by a prompt statement from the French 
Government that it had received from Mr. Hughes no 
formal proposals of any character bearing on the matter. 
It is probable that the term “formal” in this disavowal 
is really a weasel word; but in any event it would appeat 
that the incorrigibly furtive habit of Mr. Hughes has 
in this instance scarcely helped a muddled situation. When 
Mr. Hughes, in the name of the American people, writes 
an important message to a foreign Government, he ought 
in common decency to make it public; and we can think 
of no reasonably honest excuse for his persistence in his 
peculiarly tsarist concealments. 
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Tue unpatriotic conduct of the American soldiers on the 
Rhine is a matter that should be brought immediately to 
the attention of the American Legion. Most of the 
Legionaries were never within cannon-shot of the German 
border, and a great many of them did not travel in the 
direction of Germany any farther than some conscripts’ 
camp in the Mississippi Valley. Thus, having met the 
Germans only as enemies in the field, or as propagandists’ 
bogies, they know exactly what kind of people these 
Germans are, and they should be able to tell the Rhine- 
army a thing or two, when the transports come in. 


Tue soldiers on the Rhine have been dealing with the 
Germans more or less as individuals, and apparently they 
have learned to regard them more or less as human beings. 
The Americans have commanded fabulous incomes (in 
paper marks), in a wine-flowing land; and this of course 
helps to explain why they are so reluctant to turn once 
more towards Hoboken and home. On the other hand, 
the plenteousness of money and Moselle does not altogether 
explain the fact that these troopers have been fraternizing 
and marrying up with the Germans from the first days of 
the occupation. The essential fact seems to be that it 
is a bad thing for patriotism when patriots of two countries 
have the opportunity to get acquainted. Indeed it may 
be that the only way to keep up the morale of an army 
is to send it into the enemy’s country only to kill, and 
then to withdraw it immediately within its own insulated 
frontiers, for safe-keeping until war breaks out again. 
Certainly the French do not appear to believe that this 
is true; but then, their experiment in the Rhineland has 
not yet been completed. 


THE impeachment of a public official is a delicate and 
difficult matter at best, so we were not greatly astonished 
when the proceedings brought against Attorney-General 
Daugherty fizzled out, especially as they were under the 
management of one who seemed unusually incompetent 
even for a Congressman. We can not find ourselves able 
to shed many tears over the fact that in the final scene 
of the impeachment-farce, Chairman Volstead of the con- 
gressional committee was able to present his good friend 
Mr. Daugherty with a coat of whitewash. Mr. Daugherty, 
in our opinion, serves an excellent purpose in his present 
conspicuous position. As a horrible example of the genus 
politician he is a constant source of education for the 
American people, whereas a subtler incumbent of his 
position might furnish comparatively little in this line. 
His record in office is entirely in keeping with his previous 
private practices, as revealed in the interesting case of 
Mr. Charles W. Morse; and his public utterances betray 
depths of ignorance and prejudice which incline even 
casually interested persons to a thoughful appraisal of 
the political mind. From the point of view of the tax- 
payer Mr. Daugherty is an expensive luxury, but perhaps 
in an educational sense, he is worth the money. 


In the recent period of peace and good will for Protes- 
tants of the Nordic type, while Lord Curzon was pleading 
in such a fine Christian spirit for special privileges for 
racial minorities in the heathen lands of Asia Minor, 
and hurling his moral thunders at the head of the Turkish 
Government for its barbarous treatment of the Greek 
and Armenian within its borders, the British Government 
was preparing for its own Oriental subjects some striking 
manifestations of brotherly love, which are now seeping 
into the English press. In one town in India, the humane 
British Raj was sentencing 172 Indians to death in 
connexion with disturbances attendant on the arrests, on 
political charges, of 25,000 natives in one year. Also, 
during Christmas week, imperial British fcrces <‘»+ioned 


near the little neutral State of Wazir, on the Indian 
border near Afghanistan, amused themselves by dropping 
from airplanes sixteen and a half tons of bombs on the 
native villagers of Wazir. Apparently there was no 
particular reason for these attentions, save an honest 
Anglo-Saxon desire to cultivate a spirit of loving-kindness 
among the population and demonstrate the superior quality 
of Christian ethics. Probably the lesson will be effective, 
and it will be a long time before these heathen people 
lose the memory of Christmas. 


NATURALLY the British press gives only a fragmentary 
account of these happenings; possibly because their space 
has been so largely engaged with the current adventures 
in banditry of the wicked M. Poincaré, concerning which 
our cousinly editors have furnished the most impressive 
outburst of moral indignation that we have seen in many 
a long day. It must be admitted that M. Poincaré’s 
technique in banditry is somewhat crude. He conducts 
his pilferings in such conspicuous places, in the very 
heart of civilization! One can not help thinking how 
much more decorous—and how much easier and safer— 
are the methods of the Imperial British Government, 
which carries on its burglaries in remote places, and 
despoils the populations with such efficient inconspicuous- 
ness that its bombing-planes do not disturb the slumbers 
of a single bishop. 


SOME of the less respectable periodicals in England have 
lately been discussing certain curious revelations concern- 
ing by-products of imperialism. The case of the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate, Ltd., in which several prominent 
politicians or their relations are directly interested, has 
attracted much attention. The Syndicate was established 
as a going concern in 1919, through a loan of £400,000 
from the British-made Sudan Government, which loan 
was guaranteed by the British Government. Through the 
building of a dam on the Nile, with public money, the 
extensive holdings of the Syndicate were greatly in- 
creased in value; and during the last few years the 
value of the shares has appreciated about 400 per cent. 
It is the custom in that section to let out land to the 
natives merely by the crop, in a territory where there are 
four crops a year; so of course the improved value of 
the land has been merely a hardship to the tillers of the 
soil. Recently a parliamentary delegation called on the 
Foreign Office to ask sanction for a further loan to the 
Sudan Government to be used for irrigation-purposes in 
the Syndicate’s territory. The delegation included Lord 
Derby, one of the larger shareholders; former Premier 
H. H. Asquith, whose son is a director in the Syndicate 
and whose brother-in-law is a shareholder; and Mr. 
Clynes, a high official of the Labour party. Mr. Clynes’s 
interest in such a petition is not clear. It is noteworthy 
that some of his associates in the Labour party, including 
those stigmatized as “extremists,” are raising objections 
to the use of Government funds to promote a private real- 
estate scheme in Africa, while a million and a half men 
are unemployed in England. 
—aees 

THAT section of the British press which is read by the 
best people has of course given no space to this indecor- 
ous outcry. It has been equally reticent about the matter 
of the Anglo-Austrian Bank, Ltd. Of late, in high politi- 
cal quarters in England, there has been much concern 
about the necessity of applying the financial pulmotor to 
save perishing Austria. As security for the proposed 
loan, the tobacco-monopoly of the Austrian Government 
is to be turned over to certain British and Anglo-Ameri- 
can interests. The Anglo-Austrian Bank, an outpost of 
British financial interests, will be a beneficiary of such a 
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loan; and by a curious coincidence, the British Chairman 
of the Financial Section of the League of Nations, which 
has endorsed the loan-scheme, is a director of the bank. 
Some of the ruder members of the new Parliament have 
been pointing out that the British Government, which 
has displayed such sudden zeal about the credit of 
Austria, in which certain British financiers have a direct 
interest, showed not the least desire to extend any aid 
during the years when Austrian children were dying of 
starvation in great numbers. Doubtless in time these 
simple-minded parliamentary novices will come to realize 
the true reason and purpose of political government. 


THE current price and quality of domestic coal move us 
to remind our readers of our observations last summer 
when the strikes were in full blast. We remarked that as 
the inevitable upshot of those strikes, labour would lose, 
capital would lose, and the only thing to come out ahead 
would be the natural-resource monopoly which owns the 
coal-beds. We now ask our readers who are ruefully 
contemplating their coal-bills and trying to burn culm and 
Pocahontas slack in hard-coal furnaces, to contemplate 
the outcome in view of our prognostications. We are by 
no means pluming ourselves on being right—far from it, 
for that is too small a matter to count. Our point is that 
when the next strike comes along, and some unspeakable 
Mr. Gompers and Mr. Atterbury befuddle the real issue 
with meretricious talk about the tyranny of capital and 
the arrogance of labour, our readers simply remember 
that no matter what labour and capital do or do not do, 
monopoly can not lose. Natural-resource monopoly will 
be the only thing to come out ahead on the next strike, as 
it was on the last. 


Nor long ago, a group of citified officials appeared in a 
peasant-village on the Pripet River, a hundred and fifty 
miles or so east of Brest-Litovsk, and offered the men 
of the community a few days employment. The season 
being a slack one, the villagers turned out en masse, and 
the officials set them to digging post-holes and planting 
a double row of oak posts, five metres apart, along a line 
of surveyors’ stakes which ran through the town and 
across the fields beyond. When the work was finished 
and the peasants were lined up to be paid off, the officials 
told them that from this time forth, the exchange of a 
calf born east of the fence for a load of hay raised west 
of the fence would be an international incident. The fence 
itself is described by the Polish Bureau of Information 
of New York City, in a press-notice which announces 
that the work of delimiting the Russo-Polish boundary 
has been practically completed. We have supplied the 
other details on the authority of a reliable imagination. 


Latety we have heard it said several times that “Russia” 
brought on the great war, and we have been wondering 
what idea lies back of this expression. If “Russia” 
ever existed, then surely “Russia” still exists; but no one 
believes that the East-European economic and political 
organization which helped to bring on the war still 
exists. A new economic and political organization has 
replaced the old one, and yet the term “Russia” is still 
employed as though it had some specific and definable 
content. As a matter of fact, such terms as this defy 
any attempt at definition, and yet they are regularly 
employed as the highest of all categories, and all the 
manifold phases of human activity are bracketed under 
them. “Russia” is reactionary—or revolutionary; “Russia” 
looks towards the East—or the West; “Russia” is matter- 
of-fact—or mystical; and so on, and so on everlastingly, 
as our generalizers attempt, in their easy, breezy way, 
to simplify a world of a thousand interplaying and over- 
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lapping categories, and to lump together as an economic, 
social, political and intellectual entity, a great number 
of individuals who represent, among them, every variety 
of economic, social, political and intellectual life. 


In connexion with the appearance in America of the 
company from the Moscow Art Theatre, there has occurred 
an event which may prove in the long run to be far more 
important, in the history of civilization in this country, 
than the tour of the company itself. The actors speak 
one of the great literary languages of the world, but 
since most Americans are wholly unfamiliar with this 
language, it occurred to some one that the texts of the 
plays ought to be made easily available in English. 
Accordingly the work of translating and editing five of 
the plays was undertaken by Miss Jenny Covan and Mr. 
Oliver M. Sayler, and the English versions were published 
under the sponsorship of Mr. Morris Gest, by Brentano. 


THESE facts are offered simply by way of preface to the 
statement that the volumes, of ninety pages each or there- 
abouts, are clearly printed on paper of tolerable quality, 
bound in attractive paper covers, and sold at the theatre 
at twenty cents a copy. For some reason, the publishers 
themselves are able to supply the individual plays only 
in cloth covers, at a dollar each—just five times the 
price of the cheaper edition. The issuance of these 
paper-bound volumes seems to us to set a new mark for 
the bookmen of this country. We recognize the fact, of 
course, that these books have had the benefit of a great 
deal of special advertising, and yet we cherish the notion 
that this method of publication might be developed to 
large proportions, perhaps with some profit to the publisher 
who undertook the venture, and certainly with a huge 
advantage to the community. 


As we write, we have before us several numbers from 
Arthéme Fayard’s series, “Les Meilleurs Livres.” In 
the old days, these little books could be had in France 
for the price of postage stamps—that is, for ten centimes, 
or two cents each. Even now the prices are only four 
or five times as great, and the Frenchman who is going 
out of Paris for an hour’s journey can supply himself 
with “Eugénie Grandet” in two numbers, or “Sapho” in 
three, or “Pickwick” or “Faust” or the “Odyssée” in four, 
at the cost of thirty-five to fifty centimes a number. The 
paper-bound books which have just been issued in this 
country are much more expensive, to be sure, but the 
paper and print are also of much better quality, and the 
cost of production could certainly be cut, without any loss 
in usefulness. In the matter of price, the American 
booklets now sold at twenty cents rank with the popular 
magazines, rather than with books, and it is in competi- 
tion with the popular magazines that a series like Arthéme 
Fayard’s should be sold. If a rack filled with such little 
books could be installed on every newsstand in the sub- 
ways of New York City, and then eventually on several 
thousand newsstands up and down the country, the enter- 
prise might eventually more than pay its way; and in 
any case it would be worth more to the people of these 
States than the fattest of endowed universities. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
return postage be enclosed, they will do all in their power to see that 
rejected manuscripts are returned promptly. 

It is not to be understood that articles signed with a name, pseudonym, 
or initials necessarily agree with the opinion of the editors, either as to 
substance or style. They are printed because, in the editors’ judgment 
they are intrinsically worth reading. 
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year, postpaid: in the United States and Mexico, $6.00; in Canada, 
$6.50; elsewhere, $7.00. London subscription representative, Dorothy 
Thurtle, 36 Temple Fortune Hill, N. W. 11. Copyright, 1922, by 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


COCKCROW ON THE RUHR. 

M. Poincare has at last attempted to realize the 
dream of certain French industrialists, of uniting the 
coal-fields of the Ruhr with the iron-mines of French 
Lorraine. He has taken the first step to carry out the 
report of his secret investigator, M. Dariac, who re- 
cently demonstrated to him that with the seizure of 
the Ruhr region it would be possible “utterly to dis- 
organize” German industry, and of course to hold this 
possibility as a threat over the heads of Herr Stinnes 
and his associates, the industrial rulers of Germany. 
He has also in some measure moved to carry out that 
somewhat neglected secret treaty, made in 1917, by the 
terms of which, in return for certain proposed altera- 
tions in Germany’s eastern border, the Tsar agreed to 
stand by the French Government in its plan for setting 
up an independent province in the Rhineland under 
French control. 

Possibly M. Poincaré has been driven to this rash 
move by the glittering promises of his own propa- 
ganda. Possibly he sincerely believes he is putting 
over a shrewd stroke of business, especially as his 
friend Mr. Bonar Law is at present engaged in steal- 
ing a considerable bit of fuel on his own account else- 
where, and therefore may agree to a reciprocal neu- 
trality. Whatever be his reasons, we fear that M. Poin- 
caré is doomed to disappointment. The German turnip, 
which was not in a particularly juicy condition in the 
fall of 1918, has since been pretty thoroughly squeezed, 
even desiccated. There is reason to believe that the 
German people can not support themselves and also 
maintain the Government of M. Poincaré in the style 
to which it aspires. 

The looting of Germany was begun enthusiastically 
with the armistice. The first published draft of that 
document related mainly to military securities, but the 
forehanded Allied statesmen rapidly revised it with a 
view to the main chance. Thus the utterly disorgan- 
ized German Republic was compelled to hand over at 
the outset 150,000 railway-cars and 5000 locomotives, 
all “in good order,’ and a large proportion of the 
German milch cows. As the German farmers during 
the famishing last months of the war had been com- 
pelled to slaughter their cows in great numbers for 
food, this latter demand served as an indirect sentence 
of death to scores of thousands of babies in the Ger- 
man cities. Moreover, the terms of the armistice per- 
mitted the Allied armies that poured into German 
territory to make requisitions at will; and the various 
units showed no undue delicacy about taking advan- 
tage of the license thus conferred upon them. These 
conditions did not tend to give the Germans a good 
send-off in the long task of grinding out indemnities 
for the conquerers. 

The peace-treaty took away from Germany eighty 
per cent of her iron-ore. It turned over to France the 
coal-fields of the Saar Valley, which furnished nearly 
nine per cent of the German supply, and left the Sile- 
sian fields, which furnished twenty-three per cent, in 
a condition of unsettlement which limited production, 
until finally the League of Nations handed the chief 
productive territory in Silesia over to the Polish 
Government. From the residue of its greatly impaired 
resources, Germany was compelled to supply to the 
Allies some twenty-five million tons of coal a year. It 
is because of a partial default—amounting to fourteen 
per cent—in the French deliveries for 1922 that the 
French Government has seized the Ruhr region. 


The treaty stripped Germany of all her colonies, 
which under the modern imperialist system, with its 
competitive restrictions and tarifi-barriers, were ad- 
mittedly inadequate for the needs of her closely packed 
and expanding population. It made German private 
property in these former colonies a prey to confiscation 
by the new masters. Indeed, German private property 
abroad was pretty well gobbled up as a result of the 
war. The victorious Governments generally connived at 
handing it over to their own privileged interests, which 
had waxed fat during the struggle at the expense of 
the home populations. The United States was not the 
only country in which an Alien Property Custodian 
proved to be a useful functionary for privilege. Along 
with her colonies, it should be added, Germany was 
compelled to yield for the benefit of favoured interests 
in the victorious countries, without hope of reciprocity, 
valuable tariff-exemptions, while territory occupied by 
the Allied forces was placed under a special Allied 
customs-regime both for exports and imports. The 
crushing effect of these measures upon German com- 
merce should be fairly obvious to any business-man. 

The splendid German merchant-fleet, laboriously 
built up through a long period of years, was divided 
among the victors. All the vessels above 1600 tons 
were taken, half of those between 1000 and 1600 tons, 
and one-fourth of the German fishing-fleet. Moreover, 
Germany was bound to build 200,000 tons of shipping 
a year for five years for the benefit of the Allies. 
Control of her internal commerce on the rivers and 
canals, as of her railway transport-system, was placed 
under mixed commissions, on which German repre- 
sentation was only a small minority. In addition to 
the initial levy on railway-stock, all railway-property 
in lost territory had to be turned over to the new 
administrations in good condition. While all these 
requirements were in force, the economic blockade 
against Germany was maintained for a considerable 
period. 

Quite aside from the desolating burden of cash- 
indemnities, these spoliations, as former Premier Nitti 
of Italy has noted, were on a scale unparalleled in 
history. The nature of some of the exactions may be 
illustrated by the case of the Saar Valley, the coal- 
fields of which have been assigned to France in 
perpetuity. This valley, as Signor Nitti points out, 
has been German territory for a thousand years, and 
of its 650,000 inhabitants not one hundred were 
French. 

Finally, a huge Allied army of occupation, and 
numerous administrative or purely junketing commis- 
sions, were saddled on Germany for an indefinite 
period. The cost of maintaining the army of occu- 
pation alone is a third more than the entire pre-war 
budget of the German Government. It is estimated 
at some 400 million gold marks every three months. 

In the nervous days before the war, when Europe 
was armed to the teeth, the German Government kept 
in the Rhine zone, a territory of the utmost strategic 
importance, 70,000 troops. A year ago, with Germany 
disarmed, the Allied armies of occupation in that zone 
numbered 130,000 men. At that time 9700 billets of 
38,000 rooms were commandeered, in addition to 
13,000 billets of a single room each, all in private 
houses. In addition, sixty schools, with accommoda- 
tions for 16,450 pupils, were occupied by the Allied 
forces, as were twenty-three theatres and fifty-one 
motion-picture houses. The boys in the invading 
forces were not particularly frugal in their habits, 
since the expenses were all on the Germans. For in- 
stance, in the early days, when the mark was still hold- 
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ing up well, it required half a million marks to furnish, 
with mahogany, and damask curtains and silk, the 
simple billet of a single British lieutenant-colonel. 

The multitudinous commissions have been no less 
extravagant than the soldiers. The Rhine Commission, 
for instance, was originally planned as a body of four 
members. It rapidly swelled to a membership of 1300 
persons, including seventy-five delegates who claimed 
the accommodations and allowances of brigadier- 
generals, 

This is a brief and inadequate catalogue of German 
disabilities, but it is sufficient to indicate that condi- 
tions of disorganization and disruption in Germany 
must be fairly general. Germany still had, it is true, 
its vital commercial centre of the Ruhr. In the little 
Ruhr valley, in pre-war days, nearly 100 million tons of 
coal were produced each year. Here was the greatest 
concentration of heavy industry on the European Con- 
tinent. Now that the French Government has seized 
this vital centre, Germany has virtually nothing left. 
M. Poincaré apparently has but to close his hand and 
hold the greatest industrial nation of the Continent 
stifled and gasping for breath. Or perhaps, sitting 
there, controlling the heart-beats of the German eco- 
nomic life, he can bargain shrewdly with the reaction- 
ary forces of Bavaria and with the politicians of the 
Rhineland, with the object of creating three separate 
Germanys where before there was but one. 

Possibly these things will come to pass. If M. 
Poincaré’s aim is financial, we have given a number 
of reasons why he seems doomed to failure. One can 
not reduce to ruin without considerable impairment of 
one’s own welfare, sixty-five million of one’s neigh- 
bours. If M. Poincaré’s aim is mainly political, he 
may accomplish something. Yet his policy is not with- 
out dangers. There are some ninety million Germans 
in Europe, assuredly the most highly organized, most 
efficient, most cultured people on that Continent. The 
French Government, on behalf of its thirty-six million 
people, can not for an indefinite period with impunity 
hold up sixty-five million of these Germans and help 
itself out of their pockets. If a German emperor lived 
to learn that the word revanche had a vital meaning, 
all the more is there reason to believe that a French 
Government will in time come to know the terrible 
significance of the word Rache. There are also other 
implications in the situation. A short time ago, Mr. 
Trotzky informed the comrades of the Third Inter- 
national that he could see no new revolutions on the 
horizon. Probably he has revised this view. The 
robots of Herr Stinnes have become the robots of M. 
Poincaré. It is conceivable that when they come to 
cast off the new master, they may discern certain ad- 
vantages in dispensing also with Herr Stinnes. Who 
then shall inherit the kingdom? 


SUPRA CREPIDAM. 


Our liberal contemporary, the Nation, in its issue of 
17 January, published some editorial suggestions for 
a national programme of economic reform. We have 
great respect for the Nation, and are always glad to 
advertise its merits. As a paper of fact and record, 
it is one of the best; as a periodical of protest, it is 
Superexcellent; and as an organ of thought and 
Opinion, it is almost as poor as deliberate effort could 
make it, especially when it ventures into the realm 
of economics. We were much impressed by the 
editorial to which we refer. It is so pervaded by error 
and at the same time so suffused by the glow of honest 
enthusiasm, that if we were in Judge Gary’s place or 


by the million. We can say advisedly that nothing 
would be better for the privileged interests of the 
United States than that the country should faithfully 
follow out the Nation’s programme; and if the Nation 
could be induced to stick by what it says, it would be- 
come, as indeed it now is—without either it or they, 
probably, being in the least aware of it—a highly 
valuable ally of those interests. 

The first of the Nation’s suggestions, which are 
“fundamental and far-reaching and strike directly at 
economic privilege,” is free trade. The Nation, it 
says, has been urging this policy for half a century, 
and much of what it professes in behalf of free trade is 
true. The Nation has indeed advocated free trade— 
the free trade of the Cobden Club, the free trade of 
Godkin—without, apparently, ever exercising a mo- 
ment’s thought upon the subject. Free trade is to the 
Nation as purely a cliché as economic determinism is 
to a doctrinaire socialist. If in the course of half 
a century, which is a pretty long time, it had once 
occurred to the Nation to look thoughtfully at the 
example of England, it might have seen that its doc- 
trine of free trade had a screw loose. England was 
for long a free-trade country; why, then, if free trade 
is a good thing, were the general run of the English 
people worse off than the general run of people in 
protectionist America or protectionist Germany? 

It is absolutely impossible for free-traders of the 
Nation’s type to answer that question. From their 
point of view, there is no answer. The answer is, of 
course, as Richard Cobden saw, that free trade, unless 
correlated with freedom of production, benefits no 
one but the natural-resource monopolists. England’s 
acceptance of free trade was, from the point of view 
of general well-being, like taking half of a Seidlitz 
powder—no one gets any good of it but the druggist. 
Free trade in England immensely enriched the Eng- 
lish monopolists; free trade here, on the Nation’s pre- 
scription, would immensely enrich American monopo- 
lists ; and more than that it would not do and will never 
do, either here or there. The Nation’s devotion to 
free trade is sheerly sentimental, which is all very well 
as long as one so understands it; but to try to make 
sentiment do duty for observation and thought is 
utterly impracticable—and this is precisely what the 
Nation’s advocacy of free trade amounts to. 

Another suggestion is the nationalization of coal- 
mines and railways. “Both industries,” says the 
Nation, “have nearly broken down under private 
operation for private profit.” Fiddlesticks! They 
have both broken down under private ownership of 
public property—the coal-beds in the one case and the 
right-of-way in the other. As long as this ownership 
is recognized, the Nation’s nostrum of nationalization 
would profit no one but owners—and bureaucrats. 
Every ounce of coal in the whole area of the United 
States is now owned and held at a monopoly-price. 
Abolish this monopoly, and private operation for 
private profits will work as well as one could wish— 
and as we have often said, the best way we know 
whereby to abolish this monopoly is for the local 
community-unit to collect the full annual rent of it 
from the owner. Then the owner would either part 
with his holdings or work them, and in either case 
competition would become effective. There may be a 
better and simpler way to bring this result about, but 
we have never heard of it. 

The Nation advocates co-operation in view of “the 
elimination of the exploiting middleman.” Well, we 
are all for co-operation, just as we are all for free 


Mr. Atterbury’s, we would reprint and distribute it | trade; but, again, not without giving a little real 
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thought to the subject. Co-operation is a system for 
the production and distribution of wealth (in the eco- 
nomic sense, i. e., commodities of all kinds). It is a 
first-class system, and the one to which we shall all, 
no doubt, finally come. But all wealth is produced 
from land, from natural resources; and all the natural 
resources of the United States are privately owned 
and held, either in use or out of use, at a monopoly- 
price. Very well, then: who, in the long run is going 
to absorb every blessed cent of the savings that will 
be effected—as undoubtedly great savings will be 
effected—by the introduction of the co-operative sys- 
tem of production and distribution? Why, the natural- 
resource monopolist, the same person, and the only 
one, who has ultimately profited by every saving hither- 
to effected in the whole general mechanism of produc- 
tion and distribution. His price is invariably all that 
the traffic will bear; and whenever a saving is effected 
anywhere in the processes of production and distribu- 
tion, his price goes up just enough to absorb it. Co- 
operation, then, unless combined with the collective 
ownership of the economic rent of natural resources, 
strikes us as a good thing for the monopolist, and for 
no one else. 

The truth seems to be that the Nation has made 
itself responsible for some extremely superficial and 
vacuous utterances, and thereby has given material aid 
and comfort to the “economic privilege” which it pro- 
fesses to be, and in its heart really is, we think, against. 
We repeat that privilege could ask nothing better than 
the adoption of the Nation’s programme; for the 
Nation’s last suggestion of “demand for a re-study of 
the land-problem,” is far too tenuous to count. It means 
nothing—as is clear from the context, which seems to 
show that the Nation conceives of the land-problem 
only in agrarian terms. We can not help regretting 
that our contemporary feels under obligation to make 
these occasional excursions into a field of which it 
knows nothing; and all the more because in its own 
field it almost invariably gives an excellent account of 
itself, 


EVIDENCE IN THE CASE. 


Tue higher State Courts in New York City are now 
running three years behind their calendars and falling 
back steadily; in fact we have the word of a Justice 
of the Supreme Court that there are cases now listed 
which can not come to trial for five years. The New 
York Law Journal has been printing a series of not 
too illuminative letters about it from practitioners, and 
it is planned to rush a law through the State legislature 
to increase the already generous supply of judges. The 
number of cases awaiting trial in the Supreme Court 
is said to be upwards of 25,000. Other cities through- 
out the country report similar degrees of congestion. 

It is obvious that under these circumstances the term 
justice is a mockery. By the time a legal issue comes 
to trial, the essential facts have grown stale, witnesses 
have died or moved to other places, conditions and even 
the applicable law itself may have changed materially, 
and one or both parties to the case may have suffered 
irreparable losses through the delay. In criminal 
cases, the extraordinary retardations have placed mur- 
der, burglary and similar activities in the class of 
extra-safe occupations ; while less violent infractions of 
the law, such as bootlegging, have almost taken on the 
quality of vested interests. 

It appears to us that the blame for this intolerable 
condition rests primarily on the members of the legal 
profession. They form an overwhelming majority of 
those persons engaged in the manufacture of laws, 


‘ dilatory hocus-pocus in 


and the machinery of practice and interpretation is 
wholly in their hands. Though they have no actual 
national organization through which they may be held 
responsible for their powerful influence, they form 
essentially a secret guild, and in their walled-off domain 
they tolerate virtually no contacts with other learned 
professions. When the law-school of Columbia Univer- 
sity included in its regular professorial staff at the 
last summer session a layman who had won distinc- 
tion in the realms of philosophy and education, the 
daring innovation was viewed with grave scepticism. 
In the nature of things, this snobbish aloofness has 
made for the retention and growth of all sorts of 
connexion with court- 
procedure, including a veritable ritual of inconclusive- 
ness and evasion. So deeply has this characteristic 
stamped itself on the legal priesthood that even in 
ordinary social conversation it is virtually impossible 
to drag a definite answer or opinion from a lawyer 
on any subject whatever. We have heard a ripe and 
prosperous attorney, standing at a window, obscurely 
qualify his answer to his wife’s plain inquiry on the 
state of the weather ; as if he feared that through some 
technicality he might suffer a reversal in the superior 
courts. 

No layman of ordinary powers of observation can 
sit through a day in court without the feeling that if 
ordinary business-processes were conducted in such a 
leisurely fashion, with such wasteful formalities and 
tricks and jockeyings and technical retardations, often 
of a patently dishonest nature, the bulk of our popula- 
tion would speedily be reduced to the verge of starva- 
tion. Some time ago, Mr. Richard Spillane of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger recounted the impressions 
of a business-man, who was compelled to waste a full 
day waiting in vain for the calling of a case in a 
minor court, in which his appearance was necessary. 
The case preceding his involved the theft of two dol- 
lars; and, after the jurors had passed all the long, 
mystic tests and a few witnesses had spoken, the facts 
seemed clear enough in spite of persistent obscuration 
by both attorneys. Yet, though the case began early, 
it was mid-afternoon before the last witness stepped 
down. Then, instead of instant decision, came the 
battle of the winds. The lawyers for each side pro- 
tractedly bellowed and thundered, and after they had 
rumbled themselves out, His Honour took up the theme 
of dividing a hair ’twixt south and south-west side. 
“The case,” wrote Mr. Spillane, “was as simple as 
ABC, but the charge the judge made to the jury was 
as complex as a Sam Lloyd chess-problem. He ex- 
plained the law in its bearings on this phase of the 
case and then on that. Next he turned to a definition 
of reasonable doubt that left everybody doubting 
everybody and everything. Then he wandered into 
new fields. ... From a perfectly clear understanding 
of the case, the people in the room accumulated fog 
in their brains.”” Professor Pound maintains that this 
forensic extravagance is a survival of pioneer-days, 
when oratory was almost the sole intellectual diversion, 
but in any event the habit puts a grave handicap on 
justice. 

A similar evidence of wastefulness came under the 
observation of Mr. James J. Forgan, President of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, a few years back, 
when he was serving as foreman of a grand jury. With 
his lay colleagues he was compelled to sit patiently 
while the zealous district attorney expounded the law 
and the evidence in a case concerning the burglary of 
the home of a corpulent coloured mammy, who dis- 
coursed with great volubility while she waved about 
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a greasy corset, the stolen property, which was the 
evidence in the case. At the close of a weary day the 
patient Mr. Forgan remarked to the district attorney: 
“Can’t you lawyers devise some simpler and less ex- 
pensive way to investigate such matters than to take 


twenty-three business-men away from their affairs?” 


As yet there has been no answer to this question. 

Another pvolific source of waste and frustration in 
the courts is the peculiar fetish-worship of technique. 
There is, for instance, the famous ‘Missouri Case,” 
which, after elaborate procedure, was thrown out of 
court because where the statute was quoted in the 
indictment, the word “the” had been omitted. Another 
case was carried as far as the Supreme Court of the 
United States, when for the first time the point was 
raised that the record did not show specifically an 
arraignment of the defendant and the plea of not 
guilty. Though these facts were implicit in the record, 
and there was no pretence that the defendant had suf- 
fered any injury because of the omission, the judg- 
ment was reversed because of this point and the whole 
long litigation was rendered futile. 

In pleading, as well as in trial practice, similar dila- 
tory technicalities are usual. The Journal of the 


American Judicature Society cites a case in which cer- 


tain persons were convicted of using the mails to de- 
fraud in connexion with a real-estate scheme. Though 


the facts apparently were simple enough, the indict- 
_ ment covered ninety-one printed pages, and notwith- 


standing the completeness of this statement in all its 
painstaking detail, the defendants each filed sixty- 
seven demurrers to each count. Even to the layman, 
the time-destroying intricacy of such procedure is 
“Under English and Canadian practice,” 
says the Journal, “the prosecutor, instead of working 
for weary days to produce a pleading monstrosity of 


“ninety-one printed pages, would have merely accused 


the defendants of using the mails to secure money 
under false pretences, and then, if particulars were 
demanded, stated them in half a dozen lines.” 
Apparently our courts would do well to make a 
serious study of English and Canadian procedure, 
though no reforms on such models could be effected 


unless our judges would be willing to effect a radical 
departure from their present leisurely habit. The Eng- 


lish judges, for instance, customarily give ear to the 
proceedings before them, and at the close render an im- 
mediate oral decision from the bench. American judges 
too often sleep unobtrusively through the testimony or 
lose themselves in gentle musings, so that their decision 
must be withheld, and eventually appears in an 
elaborate written document, not infrequently of some 
obscurity. The English judges are dictatorial; they 
ruthlessly shut down on the oratory, and the legalistic 


_ trickery and hair-splittings, and get on with the busi- 
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ness. Our judges are infinitely more timid in such 
matters; partly, perhaps, from a misdirected con- 
cession to the democratic idea; partly because they are 
drawn from a class of practitioners who know little or 


_ nothing of trial procedure. They let the lawyers tangle 


up the case interminably with pleas and motions and 
evasive technicalities; and when, on rare occasions, we 
have a trial judge like the late William J. Gaynor in 
Brooklyn, who rigorously cuts through the irrelevant 


_ details, and curbs the rhetoric and the legalistic men- 
_ dacities, the profession resents what it regards as a 
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tyrannical repression of its regular rights and privi- 
leges. Of course it is in jury-cases particularly that 
exhibitions of legalistic flim-flam and the wasting of 
time are most conspicuous, and this form of procedure 
is the rule in American courts. In Canada, jury-trial 


is waived in ninety-five per cent of the cases; in New 
York nine-tenths of the cases are submitted to juries. 

The flood of laws ground out by our Federal Con- 
gress and by forty-eight State legislatures is a cause 
of congestion which lawyers seem inclined to under- 
rate. In the New York State Legislature alone, in a 
single fortnight, about a year ago, 587 bills were 
introduced, and in a single day towards the close of 
the session, 315 measures were “passed on,” most of 
them being advanced to the final reading prior to 
passage. This gives an indication of the tremendous 
burden of new laws unloaded on a suffering people 
each year, a burden that makes one think wistfully 
of that ancient Greek city where anyone who pro- 
posed a new law was compelled to explain it in the 
public forum with a rope around his neck, to be used 
promptly in case the proposal did not meet with the 
approval of the population. While it is true that the 
major part of our great tally of new measures are 
petty graft-bills of one kind or another that do not 
effect legal interpretation, an appreciable percentage 
of them tend to increase the amount of litigation and 
retard our legal machinery. Of course our Federal 
system greatly complicates this machinery, with State 
and Federal statutes constantly at odds; and in addi- 
tion, our varying and often contradictory State laws 
add considerably to the difficulties and disorders at- 
tendant on conducting business on a national scale. 
Every corporation which operates on any considerable 
national basis can keep going only through the device 
of setting up a dummy corporation of low visibility 
in virtually every State, and thus carrying on under 
a semblance of legal incognito. This subterfuge is 
necessary, because otherwise the State taxes (based 
usually on total capitalization, and perhaps on total 
national business done) and the various incidental 
costs and delays, to say nothing of the virtual impos- 
sibility of reconciling the contradictory laws of the 
various States, would bring the overhead charges 
involved to the prohibitive point. 

We have indicated a few factors in the disintegra- 
tion of justice in this country. Obviously the trouble 
is too involved and too deep-rooted to be cured by 
overloading more and more our judicial establishment, 
or even by unifying court-systems here and there. The 
ineffectiveness of the executive and legislative branches 
of our Government has so engrossed the public atten- 
tion that there is little discussion of the creeping par- 
alysis in the judicial branch. Probably in all cases the 
cause is fundamentally the same. The order of life has 
radically changed in this country, but the State, serene 
in its immobility, clings resolutely to the antiquated 
forms and procedures of a remote society. It is 
obvious that we can expect nothing useful from the 
priests and servants of this outworn governmental 
ritualism. Their prescriptions are confined to petty 
changes, and their inevitable tendency to throttle any 
attempt at an honest analysis of the situation by repres- 
sion and gagging, demonstrates their dissociation from 
reality and their insensibility to a world of change. 
When a system, whether human or political, ceases to 
function adequately, no minor ailment is involved. In 
our courts, as in Congress and in the Cabinet, there 
are evidences that events may be shaping for the 
death of a senescent social order. 


BENEFICIARIES OF PROGRESS. 
Critics of the prohibition-law may be divided into 
two classes; one consisting of those whose champion- 
ship of personal liberty is confined to the Volstead act; 
and the other of adherents to the principle of indi- 
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vidual rights, which they are prepared to defend 
wherever it may be attacked. We have already had 
something to say regarding the evils of prohibition, and 
shall have occasion to revert to them, but there is an- 
other view of the subject—what we may call its bene- 
ficent aspect—that has not received the consideration 
it deserves. 

Overlooking for the moment the danger of adding 
to the inquisitorial power of the State, the evils of 
smuggling and the corruption of officials (part of the 
price paid for enforced morality), we believe that im- 
portant lessons may be learned from a study of the 
effects of temperance. Even before Henry George 
illuminated the subject by a fearless analysis, econo- 
mists were agreed with Adam Smith that every im- 
provement in the circumstances of society tends to 
increase the rent of land. In other words, material 
or moral advancement makes it possible for the own- 
ers of ground-rent to exact a higher tribute from 
tenants in homes or on business premises. 

One has only to glance over the advertisements of 
real estate to discover that the advantages for which 
the tenants pay include not only protection against 
fire, police-protection, schools, railways, and all sorts 
of amenities provided at public expense; but also the 
natural gifts of sunlight and fresh air, a pleasant view, 


and even the moral character of the neighbourhood. | 


The “theorists” who predicted, in accordance with the 
rule laid down by Adam Smith, that any advantages 
due to temperance under prohibition would be capital- 
ized by the landlord, are meeting with prompt justifi- 
cation. 

According to Dr. William D. Kilpatrick, a member 
of the Real Estate Board of New York City, the $700 
million spent annually in the city for drink is now 
finding its way into more respectable channels, among 
them the sluices leading to the landlord’s bank- 
account. In spite of lax enforcement, the benefits of 
prohibition to the owners of realty are said to have 
been enormous. “In the increased rents of retail- 
stores in every part of the city,’ says Dr. Kilpatrick, 
“it is worth untold millions to property-owners.” The 
money formerly squandered in drink, and now spent 
for food and clothing and the other necessaries of life, 
is particularly appreciated by those who enjoy a 
monopoly in these commodities. The owner of real 
estate and the man who makes shoddy goods under the 
protection of a tariff, may now unite in praise of Allah! 

“The benefits of prohibition to the wholesale mer- 
chant, jobber and manufacturer,” adds Dr. Kilpatrick, 
“have been reflected in the rentability of lofts, ware- 
houses and factories.” But it is doubtful whether the 
permanent gains of merchants will be noteworthy. 
Properties formerly rented to saloon-keepers for $1800 
now command a rental of $4800; and we can readily 
believe that retail-dealers, observing who skims the 
cream of the new purchasing-power, are investing 
their profits in real estate and thus becoming landlords 
in their turn. The rapid increase in rentals in the 
poorer parts of the city is taken as evidence of moral 
regeneration; but how far its benefits extend can be 
determined only through observation of its effect upon 
living-conditions among the wage-earning population. 

One might, perhaps, suppose that landlords would 
use their increased incomes to better the houses and 
shops occupied by their tenants; but there is no indica- 
tion that the slums are being transformed into garden- 
cities. No doubt a monopoly in land makes it easier 
for the owner to indulge a taste for philanthropy if he 
be so inclined, but he is not led by self-interest to do 
so any more than the manufacturer who enjoys the 


protection of a tariff is tempted by his good fortune 
to pay more than the current wage to his employees. 
It is the relief from competition enjoyed by holders of 
privilege that makes liberality on their part a matter 
of generosity rather than of policy. 

The actual plight of the working-class tenant is 
revealed by the Philadelphia Bureau of Legal Aid. 
Whether the increase of rents recorded is due to pro- 
hibition or to other causes, such as the prospect of a 
Sesqui-centennial Fair in the near future, the condi- 
tions which mean prosperity for speculators in real 
estate fall as a heavy Lurden upon the great mass of 
wage-earners, whose reliance on the Legal Aid Bureau 
shows that they have already sunk to a position which 
makes them partly dependent upon charity. Neither 
science nor invention, nor yet the policeman standing 
between them and wasteful indulgence, has brought 
this submerged class to the surface. Indeed, their con- 
dition threatens to grow worse as the speculation in 
land sends up the cost of the most squalid living- 
quarters, and restricts employment by causing natural 
opportunities to be withheld from immediate use. 

Complaints to the health-authorities, disclosing the 
facts regarding overcrowding, unsanitary conditions 
and dilapidation, are signals for jacking up rents. 
However patient the landlord may be in deferring col- 
lections, or in tender-heartedly co-operating in an 
appeal to charity to settle his little bill, business is 
business, and tenants who can not hope to pay the pre- 
vailing rents, must look for quarters in still more 
wretched slums, 

To accuse the landlord of profiteering is to forget 
that he may have paid so high a price for his property 
that the income from it represents only a moderate 
return on the investment. If he can establish an ex- 
clusive right to the land, it is useless to complain, but 
if, after all, there is some truth in the glittering gener- 
alities that inspired the revolutions of the eighteenth 
century, sooner or later it will be necessary to make 
the law of the land square with the principle of equal- 
ity in the use of the earth. We have seen the useful- 
ness of steam-railways and street-railways, subways, 
motors and concrete highways neutralized by the value 
they have added to the land; and by a like process, the 
benefits which might be derived from temperance and 
industry are precluded by the ability of the owners 
of land to appropriate the bulk of the savings in the 
shape of rent. 

These comments are not offered as an argument 
against progress and virtue, but as a commentary on 
the stupidity of political Governments, whose ignor- 
ance permits them to overlook the existence of demon- 
strated natural laws, and to ignore the plain lessons of 
experience. 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 

Tuat loveliest of love poems, “The Song of Songs,’ has 
exercised the theological ingenuity of the devout for more 
than two thousand years. Rabbi after Rabbi, Churchman 
after Churchman, have looked askance at this extraor- 
dinary piece of writing, and have wondered in their hearts 
how it has come about that so strange a work should have 
found a place amongst the Canonical books. 
~ From time out of mind both Jews and Gentiles, to justi- 
fy its acceptance, have had, perforce, to vie with each 
other in reading into its simple, amorous words a thousand 
interpretations, allegorical, mystical, prophetic, and false. 
No other single book of the Bible has been subjected to 
so much crafty, super-subtle rationalization. 

Now at last, however, under the searchlight of modern 
inquiry, we are in a fair way to be able once more to 
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appreciate the pure beauty of this poem in reasonable 
relation to its original meaning. It is held by some critics 
to be a mere series of love songs, strung together; by 
others to be nothing less than a satire upon King Solomon, 
whose manner of life has never failed to arouse interest 
through each succeeding age. 


Lo hier the wise Kyng daun Salomon, 
I trow he hadde wifes mo than oon, 
As wolde God it were leful unto me 
To be refreisshed half so oft as he! 


The last of these two theories has the support of Professor 
W. Jennings, whose excellent dramatic rendering of ‘“The 
Song of Songs” gives us a valuable key to the sequence of 
the story. 

It appears that King Solomon in the height of his glory 
had betaken himself to his summer residence in the 
northern portion of Palestine, and while there had sur- 
prised, on the edge of a vineyard, a simple country girl. 
In spite of the fact that the King had taken with him 
on this occasion no less than sixty Queens and eighty 
concubines, and virgins without number, it would seem 
that there was something about either the deportment 
or the appearance of this girl of the fields whom he had 
met by chance which particularly excited his desire. He 
had her therefore conveyed to his seraglio, and the poem 
opens in the King’s chamber with “the daughters of Jeru- 


_ salem” clustering about the young captured peasant, 


r 
_ with which the Arabs are wont to cover their tents. 


tA 


whose complexion had been tanned by her out-of-door 
life to the russet colour of the sun-bleached camel-skins 


The captured child shrinks before the critical gaze of 
so many supercilious and sophisticated women, and to 


- cover her embarrassment begins explaining to them how 


she came to be taken. She had been set to watch over 
her mother’s vineyard, and yet, alas! had not been alert 
enough to keep her own fair body out of harm’s way. 
As she speaks, the recollection of the shepherd boy who 
has won her love in her village home suddenly comes 
into her mind, and she is carried away upon a flood of 
bitter retrospection. “Tell me, O thou whom my soul 
loveth, where thou feedest, where thou makest thy flock 
to rest at noon?” 

At this moment, it would seem, her royal suitor enters, 


4 and begins pouring into her ears much clumsy flattery. 


* 


F. 


He compares her to a company of horses in Pharaoh’s 
chariots, and compliments her on the jewels with which 

she has been adorned. Apparently the little Shulamite 
gives but slight attention to the wise one’s adulation, 
for her mind still reverts to the memory of her true love, 
and to the days when together they have lain on the gresn 
ground, or under the fir rafters of their rough habitation. 
“A bundle of myrrh is my well-beloved unto me; he shall 
lie all night betwixt my breasts.” 

In a beautiful verse, she likens herself to one of the 
autumn crocuses which grow so profusely towards the 
fall of the year in the lowlands of Northern Palestine; and 
in the same breath, looking around upon the feckless 


. daughters of Jerusalem, she makes a pathetic appeal to 


them to “stir not up, nor awake my love, till he [her be- 
loved shepherd] please.” 

Again the mere reference to him sets her imagination t> 
work. Even there, in the closed-up chamber of the King, 
she seems to hear once more his familiar voice calling to 
her in the springtime. “Rise up, my love, my fair one, 


and come away. For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is 


over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come.... Arise, my love, my 
fair one, and come away.” Her vagrant thoughts go even 
so far as to invent a playful answer to his sweet supplica- 
tions, in the form of an old-world ditty which, after all 
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these ages, has lost nothing of its strangely provocative 
delicacy. “Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil 
the vines: for our vines have tender grapes,” 

The memory of him haunts her as much in the night- 
time as in the day. She dreams that he comes to her very 
door and puts his hand through to slide back the wooden 
bolt which, after an Oriental device, has been mortised 
into the gate-post. He calls to her saying, “Open to me, 
my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled.” He, at any 
rate, is not sprinkled with “all powders of the merchant” 
but comes with delightful traces of the wild country-side 
still fresh upon him; “my head is filled with dew and my 
locks with the drops of the night.” Again, even in the 
vision, her answer is charged with a dainty mockery: 
“I have put off my coat: how shall I put it on?” At last 
she does open wide her door, but lo, as happens so often 
in dreams, the one she desired to see has withdrawn. 

With such a vision still fresh in her mind, how could 
she bear to give her love to another, although he be the 
great King himself, the great King who “spake of trees 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall,’ and whose stables 
were filled “with barley and straw for his horses and 
dromedaries.” 

“I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, by the 
roes, and by the hinds of the field, that ye stir not up, 
nor awake my love, till he please.” 

But Solomon, the man of “dark sayings,” was not easily 
to be put off. If his handmaids could do nothing with 
his favourite from the vineyard, he himself would win 
her with subtle words, would draw her to wantonness by 
the sheer power of wonderful poetry. Every sentence 
he now utters is filled with a sensuous beauty not readily 
to be withstood. Many of his happiest similes he selects 
from scenes that were especially familiar to his latest idol. 


Thy belly is like an heap of wheat set about with lilies. Thy 
two breasts are like two young roes that are twins. Thy 
neck is as a tower of ivory; thine eyes like the fishpools in 
Heshbon. ... Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are 
even shorn, which came up from the washing; whereof every 
one bear twins, and none is barren among them. .. . This thy 
stature is like to a palm tree, and thy breasts to clusters of 
grapes. I said, I will go up to the palm tree, I will take hold 
of the boughs thereof: now also thy breasts shall be as 
clusters of the vine, and the smell of thy nose like apples. . 

How fair and how pleasant art thou, O love, for delights! 


However, in spite of all the art of the royal wiseacre, 
the little herder of she-kids remains unmoved and un- 
gracious. Eventually, as far as we can gather from the 
concluding verses of the Canticle, she is allowed once 
more to return to Shulem. Her brothers, after the man- 
ner of Orientals, do not take her adventure with the 
King very seriously; in fact, it would seem that they 
actually begin to tease her about her constancy. “We 
have a little sister, and she hath no breasts: what shall 
we do for our sister in the day when she shall be spoken 
for? If she be a wall, we will build upon her a palace 
of silver... .” In answer the girl says proudly, “I am 
a wall, and my breasts like towers: then was I in his eyes 
{the eyes of her shepherd] as one that found favour. 
Solomon had a vineyard at Baalhamon; he let out the 
vineyard unto keepers; every one for the fruit thereof 
was to bring a thousand pieces of silver. My vineyard 
which is mine, is before me.” 

“Make haste,” she calls to her shepherd boy, “and be 
thou like to a roe or to a young hart upon the mountains 
of spices.” So the two are left together, in the presence 
of that which “many waters can not quench neither can 
the flood drown it,’ which the whole substance of a man’s 
house can not purchase, and which alone upon the earth 
is “stronger than death.” 
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How the ancient words come down to us, even to this 
day, with the very accent of first love upon them, as it 
were, like the sound of the hour of dawn in, a spring 
garden when the intermingling of so many birds’ song's 
create that chorus of melody which is known to country 
people as “the charm of the morning.” 


I am my beloyed’s and his desire is toward me. Come, my 
beloved, let us go forth into the fields; let us lodge in the 
villages. Let us get up early to the vineyards; let us see if 
the vine flourish, whether the tender grape appear, and the 
pomegranates bud forth: there will I give thee my loves. 


LLEWELYN Powys. 


RUSSIA AND FOREIGN CAPITAL. 


I once asked a prominent Russian Communist how 
far the Soviet Government was willing to-go in meet- 
ing the demands put forward by the Allied diplomats 
at Genoa and the Hague for the repayment of the 
Tsarist debts and the restoration of nationalized 
foreign property. “We are practical men,” he replied. 
“We are always willing to pay out one dollar if we 
can get a hundred in return.” This reply sums up 
pretty adequately the prevalent Russian official view- 
point about the question of debts and compensation. 
It is hardly necessary to say that no Russian revolu- 
tionist feels under any moral obligation to compensate 
foreign holders of Russian bonds and foreigners who 
formerly owned Russian property. The material 
damage inflicted upon Russia by the Allied policy of 
invasion and blockade is felt to be more than a fair 
offset to the losses which Allied nationals sustained as 
a result of the Revolution. However, the Communists 
are, with few exceptions, very practical men; and they 
have learned some bitter truths as a result of adminis- 
tering the bankrupt Russian industrial estate during 
the last five years. They are more than anxious to 
come to some working-adjustment with foreign capital 
—provided, of course, that the adjustment is not too 
one-sided. 

It must be remembered that in the beginning the 
Allied Governments did not choose to settle their 
differences with the Soviet regime by means of nego- 
tiation. They preferred to pursue the policy of armed 
intervention and subsidized White insurrections, hop- 
ing in this way to reduce Russia to the status of China 
and India. This effort to parcel out Russia’s natural 
resources, like the similar raid on Turkey which found 
expression in the Treaty of Sévres, ended in costly and 
disastrous failure. The British were forced to dis- 
gorge the forests of Archangel and the oil-wells of 
the Caucasus. The French were compelled to clear 
out of the Ukraine, carrying their puppet Government 
with them. The recent evacuation of Vladivostok by 
the Japanese marks the final liquidation of the Allied 
attempt to secure political and military domination of 
Russia for purposes of economic exploitation. In 
view of the complete failure of this policy, the demands 
put forward by the Allied representatives at Genoa 
and the Hague for unconditional recognition of pre- 
war debts and restoration of all nationalized foreign 
property were obviously doomed to rejection. No 
realistically-minded statesman could very well have 
expected that the Soviet diplomats, in their moment of 
victory, would voluntarily surrender so much without 
exacting substantial equivalent concessions. 

A basis for co-operation between Soviet Russia and 
foreign capital undoubtedly exists; but this basis can 
not be found through the rigorous application of hard- 
and-fast political formule. It must always be borne 
in mind that the Governments of the Entente are quite 


without power to compel the Russian Government to 
pay a rouble of its debts or to restore a single national- 
ized mine or factory to its former owners. Any 
resumption of the old policy of armed intervention 
and blockade is outside the range of political possi- 
bilities. The one factor that is inducing the Soviet 
Government to consider the claims of the foreign 
capitalists and bondholders is the economic situation 
of Russia; and this situation, while serious enough to 
make compromise advisable, is not sufficiently critical 
to demand unconditional surrender. 

As a result of the adoption of the new economic 
policy and the cessation of war and blockade, there has 
been a notable quickening of production in almost 
every branch of Russian light industry during the last 
year. The stores in the large cities are crowded with 
fresh stocks of goods, while markets for manufactured 
articles have sprung up in small country towns where 
needles and nails and buttons were unobtainable during 
the hard years of civil war. Heavy industry and 
transport, which stand in need of large expenditures 
for capital repair, lag behind the lighter industries in 
their recovery. But even here the process of deteriora- 
tion has been arrested; and in some branches there are 
signs of improvement. As a means of driving Russia 
to economic collapse and complete surrender to the 
Allied demands, the present credit-blockade is not 
likely to prove any more effective than the previous 
commercial blockade. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government has cogent 
reasons for desiring to reach an early understanding 
with the bondholders and concessionaires of the 
Tsarist regime. The general average of Russian pro- 
duction at the present time is roughly about twenty- 
five per cent of the pre-war figures; and it is doubtful 
whether this condition can be remedied without foreign 
aid, for the coal- and metal-industries, which are mak- 
ing the worst showing at the present time, constitute 
the basis of the country’s industrial life, and their 
revival is an indispensable condition of any permanent 
and far-reaching industrial recovery. It happened that 
the chief centres of coal- and iron-production, the 
Urals and the southern part of the Ukraine, were 
fought over and devastated by the armies of Kolchak, 
Denikin and Wrangel; and it is difficult to see how 
Russia can repair out of her own resources the enor- 
mous damage wrought by the civil war. Russia’s 
export-trade is steadily improving; the goods which 
were shipped out during the first six months of 1922 
exceeded in value the total quantity of exports for 
1921. But it would be absurdly optimistic to expect 
any considerable surplus from Russian operations in 
foreign trade during the next few years. Exports are 
still far overbalanced by imports. The Government 
is already subsidizing its heavy industry to the limit 
of its scanty resources. Under these circumstances, 
it would appear that any genuine reconstruction of 
Russia’s industrial life can come only through the 
medium of foreign credits and concessions. 

The problem of industrial reconstruction would not 
be so pressing if it were not for the political and 
economic programme to which the Soviet Government 
is committed. It is not only in Russia that there has 
been a catastrophic decline of industrial production 
since the war. In Latvia, for instance, according to 
governmental figures submitted at the Genoa Confer- 
ence, industrial productivity is only seventeen per cent 
of its pre-war volume. But Latvia is a conservative 
peasant-democracy. The Government was not ill 
pleased to see the turbulent city proletariat reduced 
to manageable size by the gradual return of the 
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industrial workers to the land. In Russia, on the other 
hand, where the new economic policy has not for a 
moment abated the faith of the communist working- 
class Government in the possibility of a future socialist 
State, the increasing predominance of agriculture over 
industry is regarded as a grave menace. Exact figures 
are difficult to obtain, but I think it would be safe to 
estimate that more than half of the Russian industrial 
workers have returned to the villages as a result of 
the seizure of the large estates and the closing of 
large numbers of factories. The Soviet Government 
has already been forced to concede freedom of trade 
in response to the insistent demand of the peasants. 
Unless it is able to oppose to the peasants an effective 
counterpoise in the shape of a large, well organized 
group of city workers, it will probably find itself 
compelled to make one similar concession after another, 
until the last vestiges of communism are obliterated 
and Russia becomes indistinguishable from the many 
new peasant-democracies which have sprung up 
throughout Eastern Europe. It may, of course, be 
possible to transform the social psychology of the 
peasants themselves by introducing large-scale, collec- 
tive methods of farming; but here again the aid of 
foreign capital would be essential. 

Spurred by the fear of seeing the economic basis 
for the realization of its political ideals disappear, the 
Soviet Government is, I think, fully prepared to rec- 
ognize the pre-war debts of Russia, provided that two 
essential conditions are fulfilled: the method of pay- 
ment must be adjusted to the progress of Russia’s 
economic recovery; and the Russian Government must 
be able to secure an immediate substantial loan. Apart 
from the fact that the Soviet Government has no 
motive for acknowledging the debts of the old regime 
unless it secures some sort of quid pro quo, it should 
be recognized that the two above-mentioned conditions 
must be realized if Russia’s promise to pay is to have 
any validity. There can be little doubt that the recent 
visit to Russia of M. Herriot, leader of the French 
Radical-Socialist party, was primarily to sound out the 
Russian Government on the possibility of working out 
a compromise-settlement of Russia’s debt to France. 

Most of the foreigners who formerly owned nation- 
alized property can probably hope to get their 
possessions back in the form of long-term leases, 
provided that they are willing to resume operation of 
their plants and to pay a moderate share of their 
product as a tax to the Government. It is as much 
to the interest of the Soviet Government as of the 
foreign concessionaires to get these nationalized prop- 
erties, most of which are now lying idle, into use 
again. The Krassin-Urquhart agreement, temporarily 
broken off for political reasons, but likely to be renewed 
as soon as the Anglo-Russian friction over the Near 
Eastern situation has subsided, indicates the line along 
which future negotiations between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and foreign capital are likely to proceed. Accord- 
ing to this agreement, Mr. Urquhart was to receive 
his Siberian gold- and copper-mines under a lease 
which should run for seventy-two years. Subject to 
the observance of the Russian laws for the protection 
of labour, Mr. Urquhart was free to operate his 
property and to market his product as he saw fit. It 
was stipulated that taxes collected by the Government 
should not exceed eight per cent of the total value of 
the product. Mr. Urquhart bound himself to invest 
a large sum, amounting to more than $100 million, in 
reconstruction-work; and the Soyiet Government 
agreed to pay $10 million “as an addition to his 
working-capital.” The effect of this last payment was, 
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of course, to give Mr. Urquhart a certain amount of 
compensation for the heavy damage which his property 
had sustained during the years of civil war and disuse, 
although the use of the word compensation was care- 
fully avoided in the wording of the contract, and the 
Soviet authorities emphatically deny that any precedent 
was set for future cases. It seems probable that in 
future agreements of this kind, the amount of com- 
pensation paid will be settled by individual negotiations, 
rather than by the application of any general principles 
about the valuation of losses and damages. Such factors 
as the amount of new capital to be invested and the 
desirability of the concession from the viewpoint of 
the Soviet Government will have an important bearing 
on each case, 

The fundamental cause of the break-down of the 
negotiations at Genoa and The Hague was the fact 
that the Allied representatives at these conferences 
made sweeping demands without possessing either the 
power or the will to promise any tangible economic 
benefits in exchange for the acceptance of these 
demands. Flexible-minded politicians like M. Herriot 
and practical business-men like Mr. Urquhart, are now 
succeeding where the stiff-necked diplomats failed. 
The stability of the Soviet Government and Russia’s 
tempting wealth of natural resources are pretty evenly 
balanced by the economic need of Russia and by the 
passionate desire of the Soviet leaders to make their 
backward country a leading industrial Power. Out 
of this interplay of contrasting elements there should 
emerge a compromise adjustment which will give 
foreign investors and business-men a chance to make 
profits in Russia, while ensuring Russia the capital 
which it needs for its reconstruction. 

There are two points upon which the Soviet officials 
will stand fast in any agreement with foreign capital. 
They will never consent to be swallowed up by a great 
exploiting consortium, such as was envisaged by Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Briand at Cannes; and they 
will insist upon the maintenance of the eight-hour day 
and the other Russian laws for the protection of labour. 
A huge national or international consortium would 
involve too great a menace to Russia’s political inde- 
pendence; and the Soviet Government, which draws 
its chief political support from the industrial working 
class, can not and will not pay for foreign capital at 
the expense of Russian labour. Foreign concession- 
aires will not be allowed to exploit Russian workers 
as Mexican workers were exploited under Diaz. 

WiLtiam Henry CHAMBERLIN. 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF LAUGHTER? 


In an age which seems to cry aloud for satiric treat- 
ment, as does ours, it is interesting to speculate on the 
reasons why satire in verse-form should be completely 
dead. The present, like the time which produced “Dom 
Juan,” is a period of catastrophe after a too intoxi- 
cating dream of a golden doom to come; and yet 
there is, on the literary horizon, not the slightest 
presage of another Byron, or, for that matter, of a 
Pope, a Voltaire, or a Juvenal. This is the more 
interesting when one considers how closely con- 
temporary society resembles, for instance, the post- 
Napoleonic world. The disillusion which produced’ 
Heine might reasonably be expected, when operating 
under the similar conditions of a poetic renaissance 
and a reactionary epoch, again to bring forth fruit 
after its kind. Like that decade we “nourish an 
ethical unrest.” Yet our most characteristic product 
seems to be the hortatory navel. 
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As one looks back over the great periods of satiric 
poetry in the effort to see what they possess in com- 
mon, it seems difficult, at first, to reduce to a com- 
mon denominator eras so different as the eighteenth 
century, the Middle Ages, Augustan Rome, and the 
time of the Restoration. Mr. Gilbert Cannan has 
tried, rather ineffectively, in his brochure in “The 
Art and Craft of Letters” series, to tell us what satire 
is. Mr. Cannan seems to regard it as the product of 
unfortunate poets: “the unhappy poet,” he writes, “as 
only saved by the discovery of laughter.” This may 
be true, but it throws no light cn the superb satire 
of Chaucer or Goldoni or Moliére. When, however, 
Mr. Cannan says that “it needs some violent discrep- 
ancy in the life of a community to produce a satirist,” 
he is coming nearer the mark. 

Satire may be said to arise when superficial con- 
formity to the existing order is forced upon a protest- 
ing social class. Then satire comes, sometimes as the 
ineffectual protest of a smothering rebellion, and some- 
times as the streaky prophecy of a lurid dawn. Thus 
the Rome of Horace was the Rome of a dwindling 
republicanism where later the volcanic Juvenal was to 
make the last conservative protest against the mores 
of the empire before the age of panegyrics set in. On 
the other hand, the age of Voltaire and Beaumarchais 
was, as every one knows, the time of a murky revolu- 
tionary sunrise; and the principle might be extended, 
even to Chaucer and Moliére. The point is that social 
soreness is the breeding-place of satire. Surely our 
time is socially sore; and yet neither old-line liberalism, 
nor conservatism, or the new economic democracy 
has produced its mighty satirist. This may be be- 
cause we no longer employ reason as a standard of 
reference in human conduct; in the name of reason 
we have set out to glorify the irrational mentality of 
man, 

There are two kinds of satirists: the genial and the 
indignant. In view of the manifold hypocrisies of the 
post-war world, it would seem as though our social 
maladjustment called for earnestness rather than for 
humour. Yet I do not think that this is so. 

We are all so very serious nowadays (excepting 
Mr. Max Beerbohm) that it is high time that a genial 
Lucian arose to show us the importance of nonsense 
and the sillinesses of things in general. Because we 
have turned around in our chairs and torn down the 
antimacassars of the Victorian age, we somehow feel 
that we have demolished all the Victorian ideas. As a 
matter of fact, the measure of our contempt for mid- 
Victorianism is just the measure of our bondage to it. 
This terrible seriousness came into English literature 
about the time that Swift went out of it; and it has 
gone on increasing with a cumulative inevitability ever 
since—with Richardson and Godwn, with Carlyle and 
Mill and Newman, down to Galsworthy and Wells and 
our liberal periodicals. It has spread its levelling 
waters over every department of knowledge until we 
are overwhelmed from all sides by the awful serious- 
ness of things. 

What we suffer from is clearly a monotony of 
earnestness, Even the very flippant are flippant only 
as a kind of despairing protest. In such a predica- 
ment it is not a Juvenal who will lift from us the 
burden of the world. Seva indignatio is unfortunately 
the possession of all the missionaries. When the great 
satirist comes, he will, I think, wear the smiling as- 
pect of Chaucer, even of Voltaire, but certainly not of 
Persius or Swift. 

A gross and hearty laughter will be among his most 
precious weapons, and it will clear the air like a 
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thunderstorm, He will be of the earth, earthy, like 
all the great, sweet spirits of humanity—Shakespeare, 
Rabelais, Whitman—and probably he will be indecent 
out of sheer animal spirits. If so, it will be a good 
thing, just as the Nurse in “Romeo and Juliet” is a 
good thing—the satiric comment of mother earth upon 
the star-spun poetry of the lovers; and he will rid us 
of our real nastiness, which is our furtive smuttiness 
under the pretence of science. I hope his Falstaffs 
will trample down gigantically the slimy indecencies 
we have solemnly perpetrated in the name of Freud. 
I trust, too, that he will go about trumpeting that great 
line of Gay’s: 


Life is a jest, and all things show it, 


a dogma much more wholesome than our contemporary 
psalm of life, which holds that living is dedicated to 
the destruction of bacilli and the discovery of the 
future. The great subject of his scorn will be, I 
venture to predict, not the stock hypocrisies of classic 
satire, but the great hypocrisy of the intellectualist 
age—the hypocrisy that it is our duty feverishly to 
make the universe better. Instead of the prevailing 
cant of service, he will remind us that every man is 
an end in himself, and not a means to an illusory New 
Jerusalem, sanitary, golden, and tedious. 

I picture him observing, as Mark Twain did, that 
the universe has been here for myriads of ages; that 
the little puff of life on this mud-ball shall not in 
twenty years, or a hundred, or in the whole process 
of recorded time, perceptibly advance or retard the 
essential goodness or badness of the cosmos; and, so 
arriving, not like the intellectualist, at an abject terror 
of defeatism cloaked under a feverish uplift activity, 
but at the sane and wholesome attitude of Borrow. He 
will, I hope, babble of green fields. He will see that 
the sun and the moon are both sweet things, and that 
so is the wind on the heath. He will substitute love 
for sex, and common sense for complexes, and out 
of his rude and good vitality bring us back to normalcy 
by way of laughter. Indeed, if he does not presently 
come, we shall go mad inwardly with ideas, and out- 
wardly with motor-cars ; we shall commit world-suicide 
in a passion of concern for the twenty-first century. 

Great men have been among us—Emerson, who had 
sweetness and sagacity but no animal spirits, and 
Mark Twain. But Mark Twain, as Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks has shown, never spoke out. An abject rever- 
ence for the thin intelligence of Howells was his ruin. 
So he snarled in a great phrase at the “damned human 
race”; and he that was built like Rabelais came, in 
“What is Man?” and “The Mysterious Stranger” to 
write like Swift. What is so tragic as the futility of 
that windy battle? Mark Twain spent his whole life 
knocking down the straw men of the eighteenth 
century. Huis method is precisely that of Voltaire and 
of the English deists—the method of reductio ad 
absurdum; and, whether in 1880 or in 1922, it is 
hopelessly post-dated. When the world was crying to 
be delivered from the overmastering cant of the intel- 
ligentsia, Mark Twain wasted his great talents in 
ridiculing the Old Testament. Never was a great man 
so shamelessly befooled; and the dishonesty of those 
around him was not that they shut off his Elizabethan 
English and curtailed his anachronistic blasphemies, 
but that they failed to show him the real battle-ground 
of man. How could they? Howells took the uplift 
movement with the seriousness of a saint, and, I 
believe, beguiled. Mark Twain into reading Tolstoy, 
with the result that the great Yankee wrote about 
King Arthur’s court when he should have been writing 
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about Boston. Well, one can, at any rate, be grateful 


for “Huck Finn.” 

I think that our satirist will be vast and genial, and 
that he will differ from his predecessors, with the 
exception perhaps of Rabelais, in one important 
particular. Most of the great satirists from Lucian 
to Lowell have assumed that man is a reasonable 
animal. It is in the name of common sense that 
Moliére arraigns folly; it is in the name of reason 
that Voltaire ridiculed the world. But nowadays the 
whole drift of philosophy and psychology has been to 
diminish the importance of reason. Man, as our 
novelists insist, is an irrational animal. The situation 
is paradoxical: we have used reason to show the use- 
lessness of rationality, and cleverly demonstrate that 
cleverness does not really count in our lives. Our 
future humourist will insist, therefore, not on the 
reasonable, but on the natural, man. This is a danger- 
ous term, but I know no better one to characterize the 
work of Chaucer and Rabelais as opposed to that of 
Boileau and Pope. Moreover, I suspect he will find 
that the natural man is not made up of complexes. 

It is the tradition of humour, not the tradition of 
wit, in which we are so singularly defective. Wit 
dissects, and of wits we have altogether too many. 
“Everybody is clever nowadays,” says the despairing 
Jack in Wilde’s comedy,“I am sick to death of clever- 
ness.” All our funny men have read George Meredith, 
but they have forgotten Shakespeare; they have gone 
in for volleys of silvery laughter when what we want 
is a glorification of Mr. Toots and a loud guffaw. 
Indeed, the psycho-analytical fictionists have made us 
as self-conscious as the romanticists, whereas what we 
need is the superb unselfconsciousness of the Renais- 
sance. It would be well to remember the warning: 


Great wit to madness is so near allied 
That thin partitions do their bounds divide, 


which, as Chesterton has pointed out, means exactly 
what it says and has nothing to do with either genius 
or humour. It is a curious comment on our analytic 
literature that, although our books contain endless 
adroit psychology, English fiction has produced no 
great imaginative figure since Sherlock Holmes. The 
novelist who creates convincing complexes has a pretty 
talent, but it is the glory of genius to create mythology, 
and Sherlock Holmes is the last great English myth. 

All this, it may be granted, is true enough. We 
lack a satirist of genius, of glow and hearty sanity 
—but, when he comes, will he write in verse? It does 
not follow. When, however, we consider how widely 
the general spirit of satire is diffused through our 
novels without having produced since Butler any 
satirist of individual worth; and when it is further 
considered how standardized and outworn is the 
pattern of our “unconventional” novels—a product as 
deadly in its monotony as formerly was melodrama— 
one may not unreasonably speculate upon the possible 
revival of satire in verse. Is it not likely that our 
future satirist will drop the dulled tool of fiction for 
the brighter weapons of rhyme? Brilliance, point, 
compression—these are what he will need; with these 
he can cut away the proud flesh of our “highbrow” 
literature. These, it is clear, are the attributes of 
such poems as “Don Juan” and “The Rape of the 
Lock.” 

I do not see that this is a fantastic impossibility. 
“Don Juan” alone contains the stuff of a hundred 
novels and the raw material of a hundred philosophies. 
Byron here sums up as no one else, not even Balzac, 
ever quite summed up, the world of the Holy Alliance, 


and arraigns it in the name of the natural man. This 
is mainly so because Byron was an observer of genius 
and because “Don Juan” is in verse. Indeed, the 
handicap is just there, that the ottava rima of that 
poem, like the brilliant couplet of Pope, has served too 
well; so that the real problem is not whether satire is 
best written in prose or verse, but whether there is 
any fresh form of verse in which to write it. Our 
satirist must stand on his own feet. 

Free verse is a possibility. It has flexibility and 
range. It has given us “The Spoon River Anthology” 
and a free-verse novel. But it seems improbable that 
a work of great dimensions can be built out of free 
verse. Another possibility is the meter which Owen 
Meredith abused; it has a neat click of rhymes, and 
is capable of endless variation, so that neither “Lucille” 
nor “The Fable for Critics,” has exhausted its possi- 
bilities. But as all speculation is idle, we must con- 
clude platitudinously that genius forges its own 
weapons: our satirist may, like Rabelais, write prose, 
and there we must leave the matter. One thing alone 
is sure: without laughter the people perish, and until 
our satirist comes, we must continue to ask, What 
has become of laughter? 

Howarp Mumrorp JONES. 


THE TEMPLE OF IMPERMANENCE. 
WueEn I was a little boy, a quaint figure might be seen 
strolling on Tremont Street in Boston, and I used to look 
up into his strong, heavily lined, benignant face, beneath 
its absurdly narrow-brimmed straw hat, with admiring 
awe. He was William Warren, retired actor, and I would 
be on my way, perhaps, to a Saturday matinée at the 
Museum, where for almost half a century he had acted. 
To be sure, the Museum is no more, and Warren is for- 
gotten. Yet King’s Chapel and the burial ground, the 
Parker House, the Park Street church, the Common, are 
still familiar sights on Tremont Street; and when I return 
there it is not so much to step back into childhood as to 
find the comfort of familiar and enduring things. 
I realize New York afresh as the vast temple of imper- 
manence, in whose incessant renewals not only the works 
of men but the men themselves are swallowed up. No 
William Warren walks Broadway. It would be too sad 
for him to promenade forgotten. Whither he vanishes, 
I can not say. Nobody can say. That is the tragedy. 
There is something monumentally indecent about the 
forgetfulness of a civilization that has swollen to the 
proportions and properties of New York. 

The other night I was coming away from a theatre, 
a theatre so recent that I had never before been in it. It 
was cheaply built, and ornamented with a pathetic gaudi- 
ness supposed to represent the Adam style. I passed an- 
other new playhouse, the Music Box, and looked up 
with pleasure at its firm yet delicate lines, its shapely 
columns outlined with light, its sparse yet sufficient orna- 
ment, which was in the true Adam tradition. The front, 
to be sure, is marred by the entrance-hood and a hideous 
electric sign, but such things seem inevitable. Evidently 
an artist planned this building, and only beautiful things 
should be seen on its stage. Yet, I reflected, this theatre is 
no more likely to endure than the ugly one. In spite of all 
the care and cost that went into its making, it is quite 
as likely to be gone after another generation; and I won- 
dered what incentive New York offers to an architect to 
do any but routine work. 

It is not only that we in Manhattan destroy our ancient 
landmarks, though we do that, of course. It is amusing, 
when one thinks of it, that somebody gives a couple of 
million dollars to the Metropolitan Museum, to build a 
great wing wherein to set up an old house purchased in 
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Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and otherwise to preserve 
the art of our Colonial and Federal period, while such 
a splendid example of that art as St. John’s Church is 
swept away, and the level skyline of North Washington 
Square is broken. Most of our Colonial and Federal land- 
marks in Manhattan, of course, were obliterated before 
the present generation. It is rather a wonder that even 
the City Hall escaped. But we give no more reverent 
treatment to the creations of our own day. In the past 
twenty years, I have seen buildings go up that represented 
the best work of American architects; and I have seen 
them come down again. McKim, Mead and White, for 
example, erected the domed and pillared church on the 
east side of Madison Square, for Dr. Parkhurst’s congre- 
gation, less than twenty years ago; and already it is gone. 
Less than twenty years ago, Stanford White designed the 
Colony Club on lower Madison Avenue, a truly remark- 
able building, combining the Colonial architecture called 
for by the club’s name with a charming feminine lightness 
suitable to the sex of the club’s membership. Already the 
club has deserted this house, and if the building is not 
already gone, it soon, no doubt, will be. The Madison 
Square Garden, and the Herald Building, both by the 
same architects, are constantly being threatened with 
destruction. Delano and Aldrich’s Knickerbocker Club 
(another example of a suitable employment of the Colo- 
nial style) was, when erected a few years ago, unique in 
the long row of domestic dwellings on upper Fifth Avenue. 
It will soon be in a well between towering apartments, 
and nobody would care to predict that it will not soon be 
a towering apartment itself. On the side streets leading 
into Fifth Avenue, near the Park, a few years ago the 
hideous monotony of brownstone fronts yielded to a 
gracious individuality; almost every house, in certain 
blocks, representing the architect’s idea of opulent domes- 
ticity. The result was a rich and generally pleasing vari- 
ety; indeed, it was not infrequently Parisian. But already 
tenants are climbing the marble stairs to apartments on 
each separate floor, and before long those streets will be 
cafion-slits between towering cliff-dwellings which in the 
nature of things can no more be an architectural ex- 
pression than cliff-walls. Within a decade or two, the de- 
signers of those buildings will see their work obliterated, 
swallowed in the maw of Manhattan, for ever feeding on 
herself and the new hordes that pour into her. 

If it is so with monuments, how much more so is it 
with men! The city uses them for her purpose, and they 
use her for their purposes, and when either is done with 
the other, the current has swept on and one sees no more 
of-the midstream-drama. I think of that little world 
that I know best of the many that make New York—that 
of the theatre and journalism. I think of the happy and 
hopeful young cubs who, with me, twenty years ago, 
tilted at Manhattan with fountain pens at rest. Where 
are they now? Some the city used up and tossed away. 
Some got what they wanted or needed from that particu- 
lar world, and passed on to other fields. But all are alike 
forgotten in the world they left. Few enough remain in 
the newspaper-offices. Not only have the staffs of the 
papers changed, but, in many cases, even the ownership 
of the papers, the very spots where they are printed. Of 
the men whom I knew well and with whom I worked 
twenty years ago, one now follows lost causes around 
the globe, one lives in Washington as a free-lance corre- 
spondent, one has a farm in New Hampshire, another 
has a farm in Pennsylvania, two are lawyers in New 
York, another sells bonds in Providence, Rhode Island, 
another is a playwright. I myself am a sort of farmer 
in Massachusetts. Not a single one of us has remained 
on the staff of that newspaper. Not a single one of us, if he 
returned to the office (which has moved, or is about to 
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move, “up-town’’), would recognize more than one or two 
of the present force, if, indeed, any of the old-timers are 
left. If the paper used us for its purposes—and it cer- 
tainly did—with a ruthless disregard of our comfort and a 
living wage, it must be admitted we were no less selfish. 
We left it as soon as possible, and never intended to do 
anything else; just as young women become school- 
teachers as a means of livelihood until a husband comes 
along. We talked, as newspaper-men ever do, about our 
loyalty to “the business”; but we had no real loyalty, ex- 
cept to our artistic consciences. Newspaper-men do have 
that, in a far greater degree, I have found, than their 
more exalted literary brethren of the world of books and 
popular magazines. Perhaps it is easier for them to have 
it, since there is no premium on poor newspaper-work. 
However, it never occurred to one out of twenty of us 
to be loyal to “the business” as a life-career. We were 
in it for our own ends—a part of the vast impermanence. 

There is one thing in New York which is permanent— 
there as elsewhere. It is real estate, the ground. The 
men who own the ground on which theatres are built 
worry but little about the impermanence of producers. 
There is always somebody to pay the rent. Certain 
shrewd managers, realizing this, have long dominated the 
theatrical field. Others come and go, but they remain. 
Yet I hardly cling to them as to a rock of ages, for few 
enough of them have accomplished anything by their per- 
manence except personal aggrandizement. Most of the 
bright memories in the theatrical history of the last two 
or three decades have been those connected with workers 
who have come and gone, their status uncertain, their 
hold impermanent. How brief, after all, was the life of 
the Weber and Fields Music Hall! With the passing of 
the stock companies at the beginning of this century, 
passed the last opportunity for a group of players to act 
together year after year, perfecting an ensemble like that 
of the Moscow Art Theatre. The actor, growing old, makes 
one, two, or even more trips a year on the weary round of 
offices, searching for a job. Only the favoured stars 
reach an adequate development or, after the bloom of 
youth, contribute their proper share of usefulness. The 
happy productions are called together as if by chance; 
they rise, flower, and dissolve into oblivion, A pro- 
ducer of promise fails once or twice at the box office, 
and the next year one searches in vain for his address. 
Since its ability to pay rent is the test of a play, the 
office-boy of yesterday may be—and very likely is—the 
producer of to-morrow. Even an “art-theatre” like the 
Theatre Guild, which is permanent in so far that one 
may even recognize the door-keeper from year to year, 
works with a kind of fierce pride of competition against 
its neighbours, determined to prove its “Americanism” 
by paying its own way. It resents any suggestion of 
subsidy in any form. Perhaps it is wise, but certainly 
it is thus restricted from keeping even the happiest of 
its productions in its repertoire, and it is forced into 
the bare ugliness of a cheap, rented theatre. 

All of this, some one will tell me, may be perfectly 
true. But what of it? That is New York; that is its 
fascination. In a world of so many eminences, each 
one of which is so eagerly striven for, none can be long 
occupied, nor its occupant long remembered. But to 
reach and hold for a brief hour one of them, is a deeper 
satisfaction than life offers elsewhere. In the very flux, 
the change, the perpetual renewal, is modern civilization 
at its flame-point—is that ecstasy described by Walter 
Pater, who, to be sure, chose to attain it somewhat 
differently. I can only answer, like a true New Yorker, 
“Not for me!” Like my cub friends of twenty years 
ago who escaped to farms in Pennsylvania and New 
Hampshire, I, too, sought to escape, not from envy of 
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those on the eminences, or from lack of fascinated 
interest in the process of perpetual renewal, the endless 
drama of impermanence; but rather from some deep and 
nameless homesickness for things aged and familiar, 
humble things unforgotten, old people of consequence 
because of achievements long ago, trees and houses 
sanctified by the lives of generations gone. I have never 
been sure that I understood what Henry Adams was 
talking about in the concluding chapters of his “Educa- 
tion.’ Indeed, I have been rather sure that I did not 
understand. Yet I got from him, or at least I think I 
did, a mood of rather wistful regret for the days when 
civilization was simpler and more leisurely, and more 
under the control of the individual. I thought I detected 
in Adams’s pages a certain resentment against a world 
which spins so rapidly that a generation is but a day. 
At any rate, that was my mood as I frowningly read 
through his pages; a mood which was perhaps all too ready 
to be evoked. That is why I fled New York, to a house a 
hundred years old, under a mountain unto which I daily 
lift mine eyes. Since, however, I am but 130 miles from 
Manhattan, I frequently journey to the city—and use it 
for my purposes! I say its tentacles reach out to hold 
me even here. But I ought, no doubt, to say that I am 
one of those who are most selfish and least loyal, who 
would pluck the foam-flowers from the edge of the 
vortex, in the pleasant safety of the bank. Most critics 
of modern civilization are like that. 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BUTTRESSING A PREJUDICE. 


Sirs: If our young people—those of the more serious 
persuasion—really want something to investigate when 
they come to Europe this summer, I should like to suggest 
that they give the British Labour party a rest and dig 
into a theme well worth their study. I suggest a summer 
devoted to the brisk study of anti-Semitism in Europe. 

In the first place, there is no disguising the importance 


of this subject; and it is equally clear that Christians do. 


not know a vast deal about it. I have observed the 
Freeman taking a stray shot or two at it, as it has raised 
its silly head in America, but its real home, the place 
where its victims include those who preach it as well as 
those who do not, is in Europe, not excluding Bolshevik 
Russia. Yet in spite of the vast area over which it now 
rages, and in spite of its patent effect upon post-war con- 
ditions, it probably remains for the average of us a 
thoroughly obscure phenomenon. 

Indeed, it is a phenomenon obscure enough even to those 
who actively preach it. So far as I have observed, in a 
perhaps too casual attention to the question, the French 
anti-Semites seem the only ones who have built up a 
really consistent theory to explain their hatred of the 
Jew. They do know why they hate the Jew, but their 
argument, I suspect, is much too logical and much too 
astonishing, to please greatly the anti-Semites of other 
countries. Theirs is the sort of theory which one asso- 
ciates with French thought, but it does shed its own 
curious light on the matter. 

This French school, if we may call it that, asserts that 
all Gentiles instinctively fear and dislike Jews. A broad 
assumption, but let it pass. The cause, they assert, is 
not the crucifixion of Christ, or any one episode. No, the 
cause goes away back into the dawn of history, when 
the modern Christian’s forbears were simple Aryans 
playing marbles on the plateaux of Central Asia. These 
Aryans, say the French, were struck with the obvious 
dualism revealed in Nature—day and night, heat and cold, 


pain and pleasure, good and evil, They had an immense 
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gusto for life, and this dualism struck them as very 
interesting and quite unobjectionable, so they proceeded 
to worship all these phenomena equally. They were 
polytheistic, worshipping day and night, instead of day 
alone; they worshipped both good and evil. 

Then along came the Semitic peoples. They too were 
confronted with the same dualism which had struck the 
Aryans; they too perceived day and night, pain and 
pleasure, good and evil. But the Semitic peoples some- 
how turned off on a different path. Instead of worship- 
ping both good and evil, the Semites were driven by their 
racial instinct to reject the evil and worship only the good. 
True, the Old Testament does show the Semite fiddling 
around for a time in some confusion on this matter, but 
eventually, as everybody knows, he righted himself; he 
found that the natural religion, the natural philosophy of 
life, for him was a puritanical monotheism, so he clave 
to it. To get rid, as much as possible, of its major incon- 
veniences he organized it on legalistic lines; he made true 
piety as much as possible an affair of kosher—the letter of 
the law suffused with a vague monotheism. In this way, 
says the French anti-Semite, the Jew escaped most of the 
religious problems which have returned again and again 
to plague the Gentile; he escaped the consideration of all 
those nuances of conduct in which, as Renan has shown, 
moral progress is more and more concealed. 

But not content with having found monotheism for 
himself and proved it good, the Jew turned around and 
imposed it, willy-nilly, hammer and tongs, upon the Gen- 
tile. The Gentile protested bitterly; he knew in his heart 
that he ought, in a complex world, to worship both good 
and evil; he knew—no one better than he—the edifying 
uses of sin. But it was no use. His primitive logic was 
unable to combat the arguments of the Jew; and so 
he was driven, wailing and protesting at every step, into 
a more or less formal acceptance of monotheism. He 
promised to abandon all his gods and goddesses, including 
the fascinating naughty ones, and to try, honestly to try, 
to worship only the one God revealed to him by the Jew. 
Incidentally, says this French theory, that is why the 
Christians have clung so stubbornly to a whole calendar 
of saints—the last manifestation of their rich polytheistic 
instinct—and that is why the battle over the Trinity 
has been so bloody. But to-day the fight is practically 
over, and all that is left in the Gentile consciousness is a 
vague brooding soreness, a feeling that the Jew—curse 
him !—has put one over on the Gentile. This, says the 
French anti-Semite, and not the crucifixion or even the 
Rothschild family, is the true explanation of anti-Semitism. 

It is an admirable theory, which I should like to lay 
respectfully on the doorstep of Harvard University. 
I am, etc., 


London. CHARLES THOMAS HALLINAN. 


MISCELLANY. 


Mr. WILLIAMS’s new comedy, “Why Not?” which is now 
running at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, gives me more 
satisfaction than I have had out of any comedy for years. 
It is a great pleasure to see a play produced and cast as 
a play, rather than as a medium for the exploitation of 
some star or pair of stars. The balance of this cast is 
enough of itself to make the play worth seeing two or 
three times. All the acting is done with strict reference 
to the play as a whole, which is a novelty in my recent 
experience of play-going. As I look back upon the per- 
formance, no single actor stands out in my memory, but 
the total impression is clear and agreeable. I can not 
sufficiently praise the intelligence of a management which 
in the present state of the drama, succeeds in producing 
this effect. 
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Ir is an unusual pleasure, too, to attend a play which 
shows that the author is not afraid of work; that he has 
respect enough for his art to devote to it all his resources 
of skill and taste. All Mr. Williams’s lines are good, just 
as all his actors are good—uniformly good, each one as 
good as therest. Mr. Williams, like his actors, has stead- 
fastly resisted—if he ever felt it, which I doubt—the 
temptation to display that sorry and tedious thing which we 
call talent. The literary quality of his lines is consistently 
elevated, they never scintillate, never by any annoying 
cleverness disturb the reader’s contemplation of the play 
as a whole; and on the other hand, they are never thin 
or formal. If there were a clever line in the play, I 
should remember it out of deep irritation; if there were a 
thin or formal line, I should remember it for other reasons. 
But I do not, thank fortune, remember a single line in 
the whole performance, any more than I remember the 
individual acting of any single performer. One thing 
only I would wish different, and it is a matter of pure 
mechanics. I wish that Mr. Williams had brooded over 
the play just a little longer, and substituted some other 
machinery than the rusty old device of a butler and a 
parlour maid, for developing his first situation. Mr. 
Williams is quite resourceful enough to do this, and it 
would have removed the only fault that I can find with 
his play. 


Mr. WittiaMs deals with situations that are convention- 
ally termed delicate, and with unerring good taste. It is 
an immense relief to find a playwright who undertakes to 
deal with marriage, divorce and the eternal triangle or 
quadrilateral, and does not regard himself as under 
obligation to pay a single stiver of tribute to the great 
goddess Lubricity. Mr. Williams’s sterling independence 
in this respect saves his audience many a sigh of impati- 
ence. His play, moreover, is a model that propagandists 
should prayerfully study. His drama portrays a great 
abuse and an enormous legal fiction; but instead of moral- 
izing about them, he merely permits them to appear, as 
they are, ridiculous. W. S. Gilbert did more to under- 
mine popular respect for law and its institutions than all 
the soap-box oratory ever turned loose in England; and 
a few plays like Mr. Williams’s, conceived in Mr. Wil- 
liams’s humour and good temper, will be more effective 
for propagandist purposes than ten thousand “Hairy 
Apes.” 


I wave only one word more to say concerning the little 
matter wherein I find that I am again taken to task by a 
local reviewer of music. This reviewer says he does not be- 
lieve “that a critic can separate himself from his opinions, 
that he can say, ‘I like this, but my critical sense tells me 
that it is bad because it does not conform to the best 
reason and spirit of mankind.’” I, on the other hand, 
believe that it is the critic’s first duty to do just this. As 
I have said, the gulf fixed between this reviewer and 
myself is too wide to be bridged, and in returning to the 
subject I no longer have him in mind; I think merely 
that the illustration of this principle will interest some of 
my readers and perhaps be useful to them. 


To begin with an illustration that is crude and imperfect: 
Certain odours that are put down by the best reason and 
spirit of mankind as bad, may nevertheless be the object 
of idiosyncracy to certain individuals; they may be inter- 
esting to certain persons. The odour of collodion, for in- 
stance, or of a photograph-film, interests me. I think I 
could say that I like it; at least, I find that I always sniff 
at it when it is about. Nevertheless, my critical sense 
tells me that the best reason and spirit of man is rather 
against this idiosyncracy, and I should construct my 


critical judgment accordingly, if I were ever called upor 
to give one. Similarly I have for personal reasons which 
have their root in childhood, a quite profound idiosyn- 
cracy towards certain hymns—“Guide me, O thou great 
Jehovah” is one of them. But my critical sense tells me 
that these hymns are doggerel, and it is the best reason 
and spirit of man that has pronounced them such; and 
therefore I am made aware that my estimate of them is 
purely personal and that I have, strictly speaking, no 
business to entertain it, and that if I do entertain it, I 
shall suffer for so doing. 


AGAIN, I remember some stanzas by Mr. Sandburg, de- 
scribing the behaviour of an iceman in a beer-saloon on 
a hot day. They occur in a little volume called “Poems 
of Chicago” (the exact title has escaped me, but it is 
something like that). For some reason these interested 
me, and I read them several times; but while I may say 
that I like them, my critical sense, such as it is, tells me 
that my estimate of them is purely personal and idiosyn- 
cratic, and that the best reason and spirit of man gives 
it no support whatever. In short, my few words on this 
subject are in behalf of what may be called, I suppose, 
the exercise of conscience in criticism. To entertain a 
view of this or that matter of art on sheer promptings 
of the dianoia, I believe to be disabling. No one can do 
it with impunity; in the long run he is bound to suffer 
for it; and if he mislead others, they too must suffer 
with him. JoURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 
“THE TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY.” 


Tue THEATRE GUILD is really a very diverting organi- 
zation. One never knows what it will do next. For 
years it has wooed the public taste with a singular 
mixture of blandishment and diablerie which reminds 
one of the insane old gentleman in “Nicholas Nickleby” 
who enlivened his suit by firing a barrage of strange 
vegetables over the garden wall. “Does she like 
squash ; well, take that!” one fancies the Guild meta- 
phorically muttering as it heaves a vegetable marrow 
across the footlights. Sometimes the exotic missile 
hits the public taste in the eye, so to speak, and after 
the first shock the audience sits up and takes notice in 
a surprisingly sympathetic fashion. Sometimes the 
Guild misses its mark by a very long way, but the 
result, whether hit or miss, seldom fails to be 
exhilarating. 

The latest offering of the Guild is a play in the 
form of a “medieval” mystery by M. Paul Claudel, 
a Catholic poet, and Minister to Japan from the French 
Republic. M. Claudel’s play is probably not very 
medizval but it is unquestionably mysterious. Reading 
M. Claudel is like listening to one of those part-Masses 
of the sixteenth century so much in vogue now, in 
France at any rate. One’s ears and senses are indefin- 
ably caressed and charmed by an indeterminate poly- 
phony from which one vainly strives to disentangle 
the melodic intention. Sometimes the trebles soar in 
an incomparably lucid moment; but a moment later 
all escapes again in the vague, aqueous pitter-patter of 
the music. Just so with “The Tidings Brought to 
Mary,” particularly as it is acted by the members of 
the Theatre Guild. Again and again one is confronted 
with some passage which is obviously intended to have 
vital significance; the words are there, in many 
instances strong, savorous, full of the perfume and 
colour of what are believed to be the old religion 
and the old France; but in spite of all this, there is 
only one thing to be said: that they simply do not 
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make sense. One is reminded of the Irish ecclesiastic 
in George Moore’s trilogy apropos of Palestrina: 
“Them fol-de-rols may be all very well on the Conti- 
nent where they’ve got no faith; what our people 
want is a tune.” 

I am far from suggesting that M. Claudel’s play is 
not a deeply interesting piece of literature. On the 
stage, moreover, it possesses one moment of supreme 
dramatic intensity which almost carries the play of 
itself. But by the time the climax comes, it is already 
too late. In the meantime, two whole acts of misty, 
extraneous rhetoric have passed, during which one 
has been rendered more and more baffled and ill- 
at-ease by battalions of coloured images which con- 
vey no precise meaning, of sentiments which seem 
absolutely irrelevant; in short, by a rich sea-mist 
of the most complete poetic incoherence. The 
actors do little to clarify this situation. With the 
possible exception of Miss de Cassilis, none of them 
seems to have the slightest conception of what it is 
all about. They act as though they were under the 
impression that this “mystery” is a kind of improving 
Christmas entertainment, and seem to have no adequate 
feeling for the subtle passion and powerful, if obscure, 
poetry with which the play is charged. The first 
essential in putting across so exotic an offering is that 
of artistic conviction; that the players should compre- 
hend, respect, believe in their parts, vivify them; and, 
in the case of such a play, sublimate them and produce 
their overtones. Some such attempt is made by Miss 
de Cassilis, and by the actress who plays the rdle of 
the bad sister. Of Miss Westley, who has had to 
play every sort of part from Cleopatra to the serving- 
wench, and who has always played them up to the 
hilt, one can say only that her technical expertness, if 
nothing else, makes her the most interesting member 
of the company. 

The period of the play is “the dolorous and exqui- 
site’ end of the Middle Ages, the epoch of heroic 
pastoral when a shepherdess “booted the English out 
of France” and piloted her King to Rheims. The time 
is out of joint, there are wars and rumours of wars, 
there are two Popes, possibly three, and all this is too 
hard for the Christian soul of Anne Vercors, the 
peasant-lord of Combernon to which is immemorially 
attached the holy mountain of Sanvierge with its 
heaven-kissing church. Though the play is vaguely 
dated, one gathers that Monsanvierge belongs to the 
same mystical hinterland as Monsalvat in “Parsifal,” 
the Delectable Mountains in Bunyan, and the spiritual 
citadel of the Holy Grail, for its bells are rung by 
invisible, presumably angelic, hands, and there is a 
general sense that earth meets heaven on its pinnacles. 
Anne Vercors has two daughters. Violaine, the good 
daughter, is betrothed to a noble peasant. Mara, the 
bad one, loves the same peasant and is jealous of her 
sister. One starlit night, on the eve of her marriage, 
Violaine embraces a former lover, Pierre de Craon, 
who has once tried to violate her, and has been pun- 
ished with leprosy for his sin. She kisses him, thinking 
no evil, because the world is so beautiful and she is 
happy. This scene, acted in a very pedestrian fashion, 
is full of beauty. The result is that he is cured and 
she is stricken with his disease. Repudiated by her 
family and lover, she becomes the outcast, the Leper- 
Woman, and her sister Mara espouses the noble peas- 
ant. Years pass: it is Chrictmas Eve, and that same 
night when all creation is expectant, the King is to go 
in state to his good church at Rheims for Midnight 
Mass. A veiled woman visits the outcast bearing a dead 
child; it is the wicked sister holding her first-born 
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who has died in the night. Knowing her outcast sister 
to be a saint, she supplicates her to restore the child 
to life through her prayers. “Oh supreme tempta- 
tion,” cries the poor girl, “I swear and I protest before 
God that I am not a saint.” At that moment the 
midnight sky is suddenly illuminated; there is the 
sound of trumpets; it is the King entering Rheims at 
the supernatural moment when the bells announce 
simultaneously that the Word is made flesh, and that 
a Child is born into the world. “Read,” says the Leper 
Woman, “The Nocturne for the Office of Noel. Do 
not weep: it is not the moment to weep when the 
Salvation of Mankind is come among us.” Then in 
a broken voice, amid a tumult of bells, the wicked 
sister begins: “The people who sat in darkness have 
seen a great Light. ... Unto us a Child is born; unto 
us a Son is given.” In the same moment the dead child 
leaps on the bosom of the victim; there is a long call 
of trumpets inexpressibly solemn and sweet; and a 
choir of angels, heard only by the Leper Woman, 
announces the Christmas antiphon: “The Word is 
made flesh and we beheld His Glory, as of the Only 
Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

I am conscious of rendering scant justice to this 
fine scene. It is extremely well directed and well 
played, but its real triumph, as well as that of the 
entire production, lies in Mr. Lee Simonson’s lighting. 
There have been times when Mr. Simonson’s stagecraft 
has seemed a mere juggling of lights and hues, like 
a child amusing himself with coloured toys. Traces 
of this propensity are not altogether absent from this 
production, but on the whole the effects attained are 
very striking. The stage is an affair of simple grada- 
tions concentrating on a kind of altar, the only object 
silhouetted against the neutral drop which can be 
made to represent either the starry darkness of the 
prologue or the rich autumnal afternoon of the close. 
The grouping, the costumes, the direction in general 
are in key. Never has a more sumptuous effect been 
achieved by simpler means. One can not help hoping 
that “The Tidings Brought to Mary” will be a success. 
It is a very beautiful thing marred by obscurity, by 
long discussions of everything in heaven and earth, of 
things under the earth, and also, as far as I was con- 
cerned, more than a little in the air. 

CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 


CEPT ERSSLOe One RD] LORS: 


TRAMPLING EARLY. 

Sirs: At the recent inaugural ball at Santa Fé, where the 
grand march was led by the new Governor, not less tham 
forty-eight quarts of whisky were served by the inaugural ball 
committee, according to the statement of a prominent guest. 
Yet at the noon-hour preceding the ball, the new Governor, on 
taking office, had said: “Laws were made to be obeyed and I 
shall enforce every law of the State.” 

The State has a prohibition-law which makes the Volstead 
act look like the by-laws of a brewery. 

Perhaps Wendell Phillips was right when he said: 
laws should be trampled upon.” I am, etc., 


El Paso, Texas. Epwarp D. TitrMann. 


“Bad 


AN EXPERT IN ADDITION. 
Sirs: Are we not doing Secretary Davis an injustice? He 
really seems to be one of the few men in the public eye who 
can perceive that two and two make four. Ina recent speech 
in Paterson he said: 


“Tt is all wrong to ask a workingman to work for a living 
wage. Take the 25,000 men in the silk-industry here. What 
does it mean to you, Mr. Business-Man, to reduce wages $1.00 
a week? It means that you are taking out a purchasing- 
power of $25,000 a week. Is that good for business? I 
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want to say to you that where the workers get good wages 
the business-man profits. Where the workers g:t poor wages 
business does not prosper. It does not pay to have low wages 
in any community.” 


Now all this sounds like the simplest ABC of common sense. 
Nevertheless it is a voice crying in the wilderness in a day 
when most prominent men, in office or out, spend much time 
and energy preaching the doctrine that the only trouble with 
all business nowadays is that wages are oo high and that if 
they were cut down, business would raise its head and flourish 
like a green bay tree. 

What these prominent men say would not matter, except for 
the fact that the vast compact majority which gets its con- 
victions from newspaper-headlines firmly believes this theory; 
and the compact majority is a dead weight that drags about 
the feet of progress. Should we not, therefore, give thanks to 
Secretary Davis for daring to say openly that two and two do 
make four? I am, etc., 


New Canaan, Connecticut. Grace IsABEL COLBRON. 


THE PLAYER QUEEN. 

Sirs: In your issue of 3 January you published an article on 
Mr. John Barrymore’s Hamlet, written by Mr. Cuthbert 
Wright. Mr. Wright mentions the voice of the Player Queen, 
and speaks of the part as being spoken by Richard Skinner. 
Allow me to correct a mistake. Mr, Skinner does the pan- 
tomime, while Mr. Frank Hearn does the speaking. Mr. 
Skinner does not speak a line in the scene. The programme 
does not make very clear the distinction between the actors of 
the play within the play, and those who read the lines; and 
Mr. Wright probably thought that the name “Player Queen” 
meant the actor who read the lines. The speakers’ names, 
however, are listed as “First Player” and “Second Player.” 
I am, etc,, 


New Vork City. H. E. SHuMLIN. 


A ZEALOUS OFFICIAL. 

Sirs: United States Attorney Hayward has given utterance 
to some remarkable invective directed at that considerable 
portion of the population which refuses to take the ridiculous 
prohibition-laws as seriously as he professes to think they 
should be taken. On the very day of his outburst, the Decem- 
ber grand juries in both New York and Kings Counties 
handed up presentments urging the repeal of the Mullan-Gage 
prohibition-enforcement law for the reasons, among others, 
that it was lowering the general standard of morality and 
interfering with the private life of moral, law-abiding citizens. 
Yet this—or, rather, its even more disreputable cousin, the 
Volstead act—is the law which Colonel Hayward professes 
to believe should be respected. 

Of course, it is quite proper that a Federal official, sworn 
to the faithful performance of his duties and the fair and 
impartial enforcement of all laws, and drawing a salary for 
that purpose, should devote to the enforcement of the Vol- 
stead act no less energy, ability and enthusiasm than he 
devotes to the enforcement of more popular and necessary 
measures. But to the casual observer it would seem as though 
a somewhat excessive amount of time and labour has been 
expended by his office upon prohibition-enfurcement, to the 
detriment of other branches of activity. Certainly there is no 
public necessity requiring Colonel Hayward gratuitously to 
insult a portion of our population among whom are numbered, 
undoubtedly, many of his personal friends and associates, by 
characterizing them as deliberate law-breakers, and encourag- 
ers of perjury, forgery and bribery. 

An amusing portion of his published statement upon the La 
Montagne indictments is that in which he professes to have 
been startled and shocked by the amazing revelation that 
many of the people in this city, otherwise law-abiding and 
decent, are daily buying bootleg liquor and violating the pro- 
hibition act by possessing that liquor, not only in their homes 
but el.-where, and by transporting it from place to place in 
the city. If, as seems probable, Colonel Hayward has within 
the past year attended any large public dinner and failed to 
notice that a large proportion of the diners were imbibing 
liquor from flasks or bottles transported to the dinner upon 
their persons, his powers of observation must be limited. 
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It is also a fact worthy of comment that the attendance of 
witnesses in the La Montagne proceedings was required by 
subpoenas issued, not under the Volstead act, but under an 
old section of the United States Penal Code relative to a 
c nspiracy of two or more persons to violate any law or 
statute of the United States. This may not indicate any 
excess of zeal to discover means of enforcing the Volstead 
act not provided by the act itself, but on its face it certainly 
has that appearance. I am, etc., 


New York City. James O. Tyron. 
AT PUBLIC EXPENSE. 

Sirs: As a voter in the district represented in Washington 
by the Hon. Walter M. Chandler, it was my privilege to quote 
a speech by that statesman in an earlier letter to the 
Freeman. Mr. Chandler was defeated at the late unpleasant- 
ness of the Tuesday after the first Monday in November last, 
and it would seem from the following communication, which 
I have just received, that he intends to leave his office and 
storage-space “broom-clean,” if that is the right expression. 

“My dear Friend: During my four terms of Congression 1 
service I have accumulated in the store-room of the House 
Office Building quite a surplus of speeches on different sub- 
jects. In all there are about thirty bags of these. I am send- 
ing out to my Jewish constituents those speeches which I have 
accumulated that I deem of greatest interest to them. I feel 
that the enclosed copies may be of peculiar interest to you 
and that you may wish to file them for future reading or 
reference. 

“If it happens that you have already received copies of 
these speeches at different times in the past, please hand these 
that I am sending you to those who might be interested in 
reading them. 

“I beg you not to regard the sending of these speeches as a 
mere means of getting rid of surplus stock. My desire is also 
to indicate the interest that I have felt and the efforts that I 
have made in behalf of my Jewish constituents from the very 
beginning of my public service. 

“Wishing you a Happy New Year, etc.” 

Just what method the Representative employs in picking 
“my Jewish constituents” from the list of voters I do not 
know, since the law does not yet require us to state our 
religious faith or our colour, when registering. Surely the 
names themselves are no indication, since many of us who 
once were Bernheimers are now Burtons; Heidelbergs are 
Hydes; Weises are Wellses, u.5.w. 

I wonder how much thirty bags of oratory weigh, and the 
extent to which the mailing of their contents under the 
Representative’s frank depletes the Post Office revenues. 
Multiply the amount which this egotist costs us by the 
number of members of Congress, and the result will represent 
a considerable sum. Let them talk themselves blue in the 
face, but let us forbid their unlimited use of good white paper, 
printers’ ink and mailing at the public expense. I am, etc, 


S. OS: 


. 


BOOKS. 
IN THE GREAT TRADITION. 


ONE can imagine old Thomas Huxley, somewhere 
amongst the immortals, sidewhiskers, spectacles, skirted 
coat and all, taking up this luridly covered book,” so 
smartly modern to a superficial reader, and perusing 
it carefully to see if this literature perpetrated by his 
grandson measured up to the demands of high serious- 
ness and a criticism of life made by his contemporary, 
Matthew Arnold. Strangely enough, I have no doubt 
the old gentleman would decide that it did. For this 
satirically witty and brilliant writer is, in his finest 
qualities, solidly in the great tradition of English litera- 
ture. His brilliancy may seem a little superficially 
modern, but satire and sophistication such as his can 
come only out of countries which, though old and more 
than a little weary, have still plenty of that surplus 


1“Mortall Coils.” 
Company. $2.00. 
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energy that goes to the making of art and literature. 
“Mortal Coils” is a remarkably vigorous book, and, 
taken with the other works of this author, is fairly con- 
vincing proof that after Mr. D. H. Lawrence, to whom 
he bears no resemblance whatever, Mr. Huxley is the 
most important of the younger English novelists. 
Americans are often accused of resenting satire, but 
perhaps it is the style of satire to which they are treated 
that they resent. American satire, of which Mrs. 
Wharton’s writing is a fair example, is often angry, 
and cold, and bloodless, and readers can not be blamed 
if it makes for like reactions in them. But no matter 
how ridiculous, or evil, or little, or laughable Mr. 
Huxley’s characters are, they are nearly always so 
pitiful that one knows that, in spite of his frequently 
trying cleverness, he is no merely brilliant young man, 
playing with his own intellectual subtilties, but an 
artist with all an artist’s seriousness. He is, indeed, 
even that half-forgotten personage that we have been 
looking back to—a humanist. 

His excellencies have little to do with his brilliancies 
or his modernity, in spite of what the reviewers have 
said: his distinguished qualities are his satire, pity and 
pessimism. In his satire he has the pity that we find 
in Thackeray: he has learnt from Hardy—or else it is 
in his blood—that men are Time’s laughing-stocks; 
and this pessimism, far from having any connexion 
with that after-war disillusionment which is being ex- 
ploited by the younger writers in America and Eng- 
land, is in the great tradition of English literature. 
I see no trace whatever of the war in his mentality. 
I am indeed firmly convinced that the late war, like 
every other war, has left literature quite unaffected. 

“Mortal Coils” is a book of five short stories, of 
which one, “Permutations among the Nightingales,” is 
in dramatic form. All of them are satirical in the 
accomplished, easy, Horatian manner. There is a sort 
of via media in Mr. Huxley’s characters, and out of 
the most ardinary men and women, doing the most 
ordinary things, he makes figures of high tragedy and 
comedy; figures with whom he plays, with the air of 
a minor deity to whom mortals are the proper sport 
of the gods. Could there be any be’ngs more exqui- 
sitely ordinary than Mr. Hutton and Miss Janet 
Spence in “The Giaconda Smile”—Miss Spence with 
her desperate acquisitiveness and her stupidity in re- 
gard to men, and Mr. Hutton, the average sensual 
man, with all his vanities, who succumbs to the average 
middle-aged infatuation for a young, baby-faced, vul- 
gar, laughing person, with a style of letter-writing and 
conversation founded on cheap novelettes?, Mr. Hut- 
ton’s swift, surprising tragedy makes out Of this most 
ordinary man an unforgettable figure. What wis- 
dom and criticism of life there is in “The Tillotson 
Banquet”; the story of the once famous artist Tillot- 
son, who had dropped out of sight for forty years, and 
was then found, in the interest of Lord Badgery, the 
art-patron, living in a basement with the black beetles. 
His discoverers resolve to give the ancient artist a pub- 
lic banquet ; and here one finds that sort of combina- 
tion of humour, irony and pathos, that is in Latin 
literature, but hardly anywhere in modern literature. 
There is the picture of Mr. Tillotson dressing himself 
in evening clothes borrowed for him by Lord Badgery 
from the latter’s butler—the perfect touch is in the 
fact that it is Lord Badgery who borrows the suit— 
and decorating himself with an order given him by 
the Grande Porte, the Order of Chastity, Second Class. 
The centre of it all is Mr. Tillotson’s marvellous, 
inevitable speech in which the phrase of the Psalmist, 
Eructavit cor meum, keeps coming in as a refrain. An 


unaccountable gaiety is in him, the gaiety of all old 
artists who have realized themselves in their work and 
in their lives; the gaiety, for example, of the late John 
Butler Yeats. In stories like these, Mr. Huxley is at 
his best. In the little drama, “Permutations among 
the Nightingales,” and in the story, “Nuns at 
Luncheon,” he succumbs to his worst temptations: in 
the first to the temptation to be rather too Schnitzler- 
like; and in the second to an over-cleverness. These, 
nevertheless, are highly entertaining, witty and bril- 
liant pieces of writing, but neither of them contains his 
best qualities, and both show his worst, and Mr, Hux- 
ley’s worst might be an excellence in some other 
writers. In “Nuns at Luncheon,” it looks as if, finding 
himself unable to cope with the impressive story, he 
succumbed to the suggestion of his brain, and put the 
story into the mouth of the intolerable Miss Penny; 
it is all very cleverly done, but the emotional power has 
given place to the intellectual. This story, like most 
of the others, takes a melodramatic turn, for Mr, Hux- 
ley is too wise and sophisticated to hesitate to make 
his stories melodramatic. He knows how melodramatic 
life is. 

Two strong influences are at present noticeable in 
literature in English: one is the influence of the new 
psychology dealing with the subconscious, and the 
other is the influence of the eighteenth century. This 
last is to be found in Mr. Huxley; in his uncommon 
rationality and in his sophisticated, satiric wit. If the 
Irishman, James Joyce, is taking English literature into 
wild and new adventures, with a contempt for tradi- 
tion and a haughty intellectuality that is utterly un- 
Anglo-Saxon and un-English, we can see in Mr. Hux- 
ley’s work that there are other vigorous energies which 
still persist in developing along the old highways of 
English literature. James Joyce, prognostications to 
the contrary, notwithstanding, will lead no school, for 
he is obviously one of the solitary figures in literature. 
But there is a school in which Mr. Huxley might cut 
an important figure: the school which is harking back 
to the eighteenth century. That century was creeping 
back on us, but since the war it has travelled in seven- 
league boots. In poetry we have had this influence 
for seven or eight years past, but the result has not 
overwhelmed our minds with its power. In prose, if 
we take the writings of Aldous Huxley as an indica- 
tion, we are in for something really exciting. 

Mary M. Co.tum. 


*“SPANISH FOLK-SONGS.”’ 

WE are called upon from time to time by those whose 
tastes lie in the direction of the Urspriinglich, to bear 
witness to the presence among the esthetic assets of a 
given race or nation, of a spontaneous and bountiful flow 
of popular song; a poetry, it is maintained, entirely dis- 
tinct from the literary productions of the same people, 
and whose development, in so far as it can be said to 
have any, proceeds according to laws of its own, with a 
spontaneity and an indifference to artistic canons that 
lead to a frequent comparison with the unconscious 
creations of children and even of birds. 

The beauty, interest and historic value of these original 
utterances is supposed to vary with the antiquity and the 
artistic endowments of the race to which they pertain, 
but every now and then in a different quarter their num- 
ber is noted as a discovery, and their merits recorded as 
matter for surprise. 

Just why this should be so, it is a little difficult to guess, 
since it is always of this untaught music, these careless 
and happy marriages of sound and sense, or nonsense, that 
the early chapters of every nation’s lyrical history are 
made; and in our turn we must own to some surprise that 
M. de Madariaga, in the preface to his book, should make 
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the old claim with such earnestness in behalf of the Span- 
ish folk-song; for surely in the case of a nation so vari- 
ously and richly endowed with artistic impulses as the 
Spanish, no one would ever dream of assigning other 
than a pre-eminent place to her “people’s muse.” 

It might seem, however, that the translations effected 
by M. de Madariaga’ of the “ballads, songs and snatches” 
he has chosen to illustrate his (as far as we are aware) 
undisputed assertions, can not go a great way, towards 
helping out even the most willing appreciation. The trans- 
lating of poetry is always a parlous venture; and in the 
case of folk-songs the result is more than ever apt to be 
a rigid and unhappy thing. Since they possess for the 
most part a national, or even an intimately local signifi- 
cance, and often have their root in a custom, their 
flower in an idiom; any attempt to abstract them from 
the conditions of their origin, is almost sure to prove 
disastrous. 

To the student of the life and language of a people, its 
demotic poetry must always constitute a delightful and 
illuminating chapter; but it hardly seems to have a place 
in general literature. Perhaps it is meant to be one of 
those sources of pleasure only attainable through individ- 
ual effort and never to be made too easily accessible. 
Perhaps it is like those soft, shy things one finds in 
the forest which are so quick to perish in the open 
market. 

ANNE GoopwiIn WINSLOW. 


HELLENISM OR CALVINISM ? 

Unper the title “Two Views of Education,’ * Mr. Cooper 
has republished in book-form a number of papers and 
pamphlets, admirable in substance, but annoying in 
manner. The title is taken from the fourteenth article, 
which treats of Calvin and Rousseau. The papers as a 
whole support one view of education, namely: that a 
general education consists in the assimilation of the ideas 
of antiquity and the Middle Ages; of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, because the Renaissance and nodern times 
have only diffused ideas, not added to the general stock 
of them. “Plato and Dante virtually sum up compactly 
the germinal notions which are possible to mankind.” 
Upon the assimilation of such ideas depends the welfare 
of the State and the humanization of society. This view, 
which often enough has been held erroneous, of course, 
notably by Huxley, is the author’s justification for advo- 
cating the re-introduction of the classics as compulsory 
courses in the schools, and for insisting upon the most 
precise and at the same time the broadest scholarship 
among teachers. “No one who is not a scholar can 
teach.” 

If the book is not notable for the novelty of its ideas, 
it is worth reading for the energy with which they are 
expressed. Stirring and apt quotations from such great 
thinkers as Aristotle, Dante, and Milton abound, and the 
author shows the influence of contact with such minds— 
and incidentally illustrates his theory—by keeping his sub- 
jects constantly moving on a high plane. It is a mark 
of no mean power to lift such subjects as “The Teaching 
of Written Composition” and “The Correction of Papers,” 
suggestive of dull textbooks and the schoolmaster’s routine, 
to the level of art and philosophy. Scholarship itself, so 
often and exclusively associated, to its disadvantage, with 
the minutiz of knowledge, takes on dignity as we are 
gradually impressed by the writer’s own range and 
perspective. 

But if the book makes a favourable impression, it does 
so in spite of its faults. Mr. Cooper has his blind side. 
His vision, though strong, is the vision of a man with 
one eye. Each article is a presentation of the most that 


1“Spanish Folk-Songs.” S. De Madariaga. 
flin Co. $1.00. 

2°Two Views of Education,”’ 
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can be said on one side, not a disinterested consideration 
of all sides, of whatever question happens to be involved. 
The results are sometimes amusing, as where, in the 
same article, Matthew Arnold is condemned as a sophist, 
and eleven pages later, a familiarity with Greek and 
Latin is prescribed as a cure for sophistry! They are 
more frequently alienating, as, e. g., his cavalier dis- 
missal of all views which conflict with his own, and his 
classification as mediocre of all minds that can not be 
squeezed into a classical strait-jacket. This is sheer 
dogmatism. The worst defect of the book is its one-sided 
view of discipline, a defect not uncommon among advo- 
cates of the classics, and one which has done the classics 
much harm. Because he believes the important thing to 
teach is what Socrates taught—the habit and method of 
investigation—Mr. Cooper sides with Calvin and disci- 
pline, against Rousseau and the line of least resistance. 
But one may protest, let us hope, against Calvin’s 
brand of discipline, without becoming a disciple of 
Rousseau. It is not difficult to imagine Calvin approv- 
ing of Requirement No. Four of the directions is- 
sued to students who take Mr. Cooper’s course in 
translations (printed in the Appendix): “Punctuality 
in work and attendance is imperative. Under ordinary 
circumstances work that is behindhand will not be 
accepted. By one unexcused absence the student indicates 
his willingness to fail in the course.” Imagine Socrates 
using a method like that! Every one who has accom- 
plished anything knows that discipline is essential to 
accomplishment. But there is a difference between disci- 
pline imposed from without and discipline imposed from 
within; and consciousness of this difference is the very 
mark of Hellenism, as distinguished from Calvinism. Mr. 
Cooper’s friends did well to advise him to bring out this 
book, for it is rich in ideas; but they had done better to 
persuade him first to soften somewhat the hard, dogmatic 
tone in which he informs us of the advantages of living 
with Plato. 
C. V. Boyer. 


THE WITCHES’ CAULDRON OF EUROPE. 
Tue world-war has had one undeniably good effect in 
these States: it has awakened a widespread interest im 
world-history. Among the many recent publications that 
treat of European or universal history, there is none 
better calculated to enlighten our public concerning 
European affairs than Professor Schevill’s history of the 
Balkan countries.’ 

A history of Balkania is of necessity a considerable 
section of the world’s history. From Greek antiquity to 
the present ,day, Balkania and Anatolia have acted and 
reacted upon each other, and both peninsulas have been 
drawn alike into the successive currents of East Mediter- 
ranean empire, from the Persians to the Turks. The 
Byzantine Empire could not stop the wave of migratory 
peoples that swept over the peninsula and gave rise to 
new nationalities. The coming of the Ottoman Turks. 
added to the confusion of peoples the clash of religions. 
During the nineteenth century there arose new causes of 
conflict, at first nationalism, then modern imperialism. 
Thus all the clashes, antagonisms and hatreds of the 
modern world were crowded together within the restricted! 
spaces of semi-Oriental Balkania, and the world-war,. 
which broke out at its north-eastern extremity, is yet 
simmering in its south-eastern section. 

The vast range and enormous complications of Balkan 
history are presented in the book before us in a most 
lucid and orderly manner. After a rapid survey of the 
Grzeco-Roman epoch, we are given in succession a history 
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of the Byzantine Empire, a history of the Ottoman Turks, 
and a history of the epoch of liberation, which began with 
the nineteenth century and closed (let us hope) with the 
world-war. The book thus covers a period of three 
thousand years filled with endless conflicts, vicissitudes 
and revolutions. Yet is there at no point any display of 
partisanship. Serb and Greek, Ruman and Bulgar, Cross 
and Crescent are treated with calm detachment and impar- 
tiality. No attempt is made to disguise the oppressions 
practised by Christians upon Christians, for example, or 
by phanariote Greeks upon Bulgarians or Rumanians, 
even while they were all alike slaves of the Turk. Stories 
of “atrocities” are reported with due scepticism, whether 
charged by Greeks against Serbs in the thirteenth century 
or against other peoples in more recent times. The author 
is not easily fooled by words and slogans; thus he knows 
that the division of Rumanian landlords, with their 
entourage of merchants and intellectuals, into a conserva- 
tive and a liberal party is due to a desire to ape the 
fashions of Western Europe. 

Though this history of the Balkan Peninsula is 
mainly political, considerable attention is given to the 
social and economic conditions of the various peoples 
at different periods. There is a keen appreciation of the 
fundamental importance of the economic factor in its 
various manifestations, whether in ancient Greece, or in 
the Byzantine empire, or in the Crusades, or in modern 
times. Among the causes of the world-war, nationalist 
factors are not ignored, even though the imperialist aims 
of the Great Powers are given full weight. The narrative 
flows clearly and unaffectedly. The author’s own general 
impression of this long history may perhaps be summed 
up in his observation when he reaches the end of the 
Byzantine epoch: “Surely the history of Balkania must 
be the despair of a philosopher bent on reducing the 
world to an intelligible order; for in Balkania, through- 
out its long agony, it is difficult to discover so much as 
a trace of any evidence that human affairs work out to 
the ends of reason or morality.” 

A strange omission or oversight occurs on page 369. 
Concerning the Russian occupation of the Danubian 
principalities after the war of 1828-29, we are told that 
“she prolonged her stay for a number of years and did 
not retire until she had endowed her wards with a modern 
and businesslike, though aristocratic, administrative system 
based on a written code, the réglement organique. For 
these benefits the Rumanian patriots expressed their 
thanks, but, for the rest, clung to their own ideas.’”’ The 
innocent reader would certainly not suspect from this 
that not only did the réglement organique make the land- 
Owning oligarchy the sole rulers of the country, but that 
it also fastened upon the peasants, who had been robbed 
of their common lands, a most oppressive system of corvée 
labour, so that the boyars cried out exultingly that the 
nominal twelve corvée days of the code really amounted 
to 365 days in the year! The failure to recognize this 
feautre of Count Kisselev’s handiwork, dictated to him 
by the boyars, is all the more strange in view of the fact 
that Professor Schevill has a thorough comprehension of 
the fundamental importance of the agrarian problem in a 
country like Rumania, in which four-fifths of the popula- 
tion are peasants and the land is held mostly in large 
estates. ; 

Another curious slip is the statement that the Jews of 


Rumania opposed a “stubborn resistance to absorption 


in the body of the nation.” In this case, however, the 
thoughtful reader is put on his guard by the author him- 
self, who plainly informs him that the Constitution of 
1866 excluded the entire body of Jewish inhabitants from 
Rumanian citizenship ! 

HERMAN SIMPSON. 


OUR AMERICAN SAINTS. 
In “Americans,” * his latest collection of essays, Professor 
Stuart P. Sherman worships decorously at the shrines of 
Whitman, Emerson, Hawthorne and lesser canonizations 
in the Puritan tradition. He offers his well-ripened 
fruits of scholarship in American letters graciously, 
urbanely, but with an urbanity that is rather frequently 
ruffled by his awareness of Mr. H. L. Mencken and that 
vivacious critic’s brood of enfants terribles. The first 
essay of the collection, “Mr. Mencken, the Jeune Fille, 
and the New Spirit in Letters,” giving vent as freely 
as it does to Professor Sherman’s disapproval of all 
three of these phenomena, should have induced a quiet 
mind for the treatment of other subjects. But it has not 
done so. Time and again, Professor Sherman’s devotions 
are interrupted by the state of petulance into which “the 
younger generation” has chafed him; he can not quite 
ignore their leering and boorish heckling of the American 
saints. He darts indignant, sidelong glances at the wild 
young people who exploit the new spirit in letters; his 
fine irony breaks down into muttered, peevish exaspera- 
tion so often that one wonders if he may not be suffering 
from an infirmity of faith—from a faith strait-laced into 
partial suffocation by the exactions of academic decorum. 

When Professor Sherman is able to forget the impu- 
dence of Mr. Mencken, the Jeune Fille and the New 
Spirit in Letters, his essays finely reflect the imperishable 
dignity of the American worthies and men of genius who 
were the first notable fruition of Puritanism. His essay 
on Benjamin Franklin, reprinted from the “Cambridge 
History of American Literature,” very skilfully restores 
a dimmed reputation, successfully refutes the slander that 
Franklin was merely a penny-wise, provincial, super- 
tradesman. Professor Sherman’s temperate eloges of 
Hawthorne and Emerson present these great men ag. inst 
the background of their times with a justice and sense 
of proportion and rich scholarship that less mature and 
more impetuous critics might very well study to their 
advantage. “Evolution in the Adams Family” contains 
an historical panorama and portraiture that alone is 
worth the price of admission. But throughout all these 
studies there is, unfortunately, a frequent backfiring 
from Professor Sherman’s irritation with the reckless 
mood of the moment. He is unable very long to forget 
the exuberant infidelity of younger critics, and is unduly 
disturbed by their pelting and jeering of our great 
Americans. Only in the essay on Walt Whitman, the 
sole genius of Puritan lineage who is spared by con- 
temporary iconoclasts, does Professor Sherman, uninter- 
ruptedly with great force and clarity develop his thesis 
that the only greatly fruitful tradition in American letters 
is the Puritan. Here he earnestly says his say from a 
depth of conviction that is rather too easily roiled when- 
ever there is anyone to gainsay him. 

A story is told of an eminent professor of English 
literature in an Eastern university who in his later years 
often became impatient with the stolidity, the indifference, 
or the waywardness of the youngsters who sat under his 
academic pulpit. One afternoon he had for almost an 
hour been attempting in his reserved way to arouse a 
decent measure of enthusiasm for English letters in the 
somnolent young men who were attending his lecture; 
and at the close of the period he remarked with the 
warmth of a long-suppressed irascibility, “Our time is 
about over, young gentlemen; but before the class is 
dismissed, I have yet one more pearl to cast before you!” 

I doubt that anyone ever dozes in Professor Sherman’s 
classes at the University of Illinois. Certainly no one in 
reading this collection of his essays will have to struggle 


1“Americans.” Stuart P. Sherman. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
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with torpor. There is not an abtruse or a heavy line 
in the whole book, and if Mr. Mencken has dubbed him 
Herr Professor Doctor, it was just by way of a joyous 
and indiscriminate swat with the slap-stick. But the 
homily that 1 would preach from the story of the exas- 
perated New England professor, is this: that the inter- 
preter of the lives and the work of great men must 
release his enthusiasm without fear or favour of his 
audience, whether it be rebellious or indifferent; that 
there is a kind of urbanity which is merely a cloak for 
an incomplete confidence in the importance of what 
one has to say; and that this kind of urbanity is bound 
to tatter into controversial peevishness in the face of 
indifference or mocking incredulity, and will win few 
converts. 

What our rather feverish young people are straining 
their eyes to see, what the times are almost desperately 
demanding—and Professor Sherman’s recent essay in 
the Atlantic Monthly shows that he is well aware of 
this—is some new conviction, born of the only fertile 
line of genius in American culture, which will present 
itself naked and unafraid of derision and controversial 
criticism. I believe I speak for a rapidly growing number 
of the younger generation when I say that I am utterly 
disgusted and fatigued with the bland, girlish zstheticisms, 
the pococwrante clevernesses, the privy fantasticalities, the 
tepid liberalisms and the wan sociological day-dreams, 
that make up the luke-warm gruel of our contemporary 
literature; that I live in hope of a revival of the tradi- 
tion that Professor Sherman celebrates with so many 
shrewish asides; in hope and in eager expectation of a 
renaissance of that great impulse which produced Emer- 
son, Thoreau and Whitman and lesser genius in the same 
line; and while I live in hope and confident expectation 
of this rebirth, I can afford not to be affected unhappily 
by the spirited volleying of wild young people at the 
few great figures and the only cultural tradition that 
civilization in the United States can boast. Let the 
spirited and entertaining hair-trigger impressionists con- 
tinue to shoot off their guns in the air or in the general 
direction of the American saints; they will bag only small 
game. When the smoke clears, we shall see the first 
great examples of the homo Americanus standing serene 
and untouched, amused at the pot-shooting of the younger 
generation, and equally entertained by the anxiety of 
Professor Sherman’s elder generation to draw the enemy’s 
fire. Epwarp TowNsenD Booru. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
CHRISTENED Fabian (surname, Franklin), the author of ‘What 
Prohibition Has Done to America,”* came to his task admir- 
ably endowed by parental foresight. Implicit in his first name 
are farsightedness and patience, manifestly indispensable to 
any sane approach to his theme; while the indication that he 
stems from the creator of Poor Richard carries with it the 
presumption of a nature temperate and slow to anger. Most 
of these attributes are, one discovers, readily discernible in the 
pages of the book, although it immediately becomes clear that 
the thesis stated in the title is thrust into the background to 
make way for the major problem of “What the Anti-Saloon 
League Has Done to the Constitution.” However, it all 
amounts to the same thing in the end, and this is what Mr. 
Franklin is intent upon proving. He sees only one escape 
from the shambles wherein personal liberty is being slaught- 
ered, and that is in the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 
He does not much believe in tinkering, or tempering the wine 
to the shorn drinker, although as a second best he luke- 
warmly entertains the idea of a new amendment repealing the 
eighteenth and conferring upon Congress the power to make 
laws concerning the manufacture, sale and transportation of 
intoxicating liquors. Altogether, the author has presented a 


1“What Prohibition Has Done to America.” Fabian Franklin. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $1.00, 


straightforward and competent survey, noticeably lacking in 
eloquence—but it is scarcely reasonable to expect eloquence 
from a throat Constitutionally dry, and further constricted by 
the halter of the prohibitionist. LBs 


THE impress of the Russian is on Mr. J. Middleton Mur- 
ry’s departure from the ranks of the critics to the field of 
the novelist. “Still Life’* is a narrative of inner conflicts, 
thwarted purposes, and more or less vague groping for the 
meaning of life—expressed for the most part in terms of 
psychology and soul-searching. As a piece of fiction, it is 
several degrees more serious than successful, for with all 
Mr. Murry’s probing he does not get close enough to» the 
human heart to interpret it with the clarity which the art of 
fiction demands. Nor has he succeeded in following Dostoiey- 
sky and the other Russians from whom he has manifestly drawn 
his inspiration, when it comes to a sympathetic interpretation 
of character. There is something a little strained, even in his 
most intimate scenes; and his people do not come to life 
under his pen except in an unnatural fashion. They seem to 
be the exponents of a life which is distorted and inexplicable, 
and they do not supply the key to their own actions, or to 
the tyranny of fate which has placed them in the blind alleys 
of existence. LB 


2 


Mr. Goupy’s “Elements of Lettering” * is remarkable in two 
respects. In the first place, it is the only book in any lan- 
guage which formulates the fundamental principles of the 
art of designing types. In the second place, it furnishes 
examples of more original letter-models of the author’s own 
designing than has been given by any single designer since 
the art of printing was invented. Geofroy Tory and the 
Didots in France, Nicolas Jenson and Giambattista Bo- 
doni in Italy, Moxon, Baskerville and Caslon in England, 
all achieved their fame by designing a single face, Roman 
and italic. Goudy, however, has to his credit eight faces at 
least of Roman and italic, and all distinguished for their 
beauty of form and their fitness for the printing of books. 
His book itself is printed in a type of his own designing, 
and it is a beautiful example of type-setting and press- 
work. The eighteen-point italic, in which the preface has 
been set, is especially to be noted for its legibility and 
beauty of character. It is not an imitation of the cursive 
form of handwriting, but a true printer’s type, singularly 
dignified. Ten years ago it was my privilege to draw at- 
tention to Mr. Goudy’s originality and fertility as a de- 
signer of types, and to rank him with the masters of the 
art. This, the latest book of his making, more than justi- 
fies that judgment. It is at once an eloquent witness to 
his great gifts, and a fine testimony to the purity of the 
craftsman-spirit. ‘Tess 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
Dean INGE, in a lecture that has just been reprinted in the 
second series of “Outspoken Essays,” remarks that those 
who are in the habit of disparaging the great Victorians 
ought to make a collection of their heads in photographs 
and compare them with those of their own little favourites. 
“Let them set up in a row,” he says, “good portraits of 
Tennyson, Charles Darwin, Gladstone, Manning, New- 
man, Martineau, Lord Lawrence, Burne-Jones, and, if 
they like, a dozen lesser luminaries, and ask themselves 
candidly whether men of this stature are any longer 
among us.” When the lecture was first delivered, the 
Literary Digest acted on the suggestion and drew, or 
rather electrotyped, the deadly parallel: side by side with 
half a dozen eminent Victorians, it presented the no less 
familiar features of Messrs. Wells, Bennett, Chesterton, 
Shaw, Lloyd George and one or two others. Save in the 
case of Mr. Shaw, the effect, one had to admit, was de- 
cidedly damaging to the moderns: it gave point to Mr. 
Orage’s remark, apropos of the Victorian character, that 
his own generation (and ours) has “provided the soul of 
the world with nothing so fine.” What was it they 


1“Still Life.” J. Middleton Murry. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. $2.50. 

2 “Elements of Lettering.” 
Kennerly. $5.00. 
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lacked, these heads of our contemporaries? In juxtaposi- 
tion with the features of their predecessors, they were at 
as great a disadvantage as the politicians at Washington 
who sit surrounded by the marble busts of Houdon and his 
disciples. 


THE difference can hardly be ascribed to the fortuities of 
dress and fashion. Beards and capes, to be sure, make a 
wondrous difference in the venerability of a human aspect: 
if we are to judge from photographs, no one, for example, 
ever looked more the authentic vates than the forgotten 
author of “Festus.” The literary men of two generations 
ago imposed themselves upon the outer eye, but it is not 
this that gives to so many of the Victorians, both English 
and American, their air of authority. When Dean Inge 
includes Burne-Jones in his list, he commits, it seems to 
me, an error that serves to mark a distinction. Head for 
head, is it not true that certain living English painters— 
Mr. Augustus John for one—have much more the look 
of command than any of the Pre-Raphaelites? One can 
think of two or three painters in this country whose per- 
sonal aspect has all the force in repose that our writers so 
generally lack; and if this is the case, and not mere fancy, 
it throws some light on the question at issue. In its proper 
definition, authority is not so much power as delegated 
power; some secret principle in society determines with- 
out doubt the pre-eminence at a given moment of this type 
or that; and we know that in our generation the plastic 
atts, so despised in Victorian England and America, may 
count once more, relatively speaking, and as compared 
with literature, upon some general social demand. As one 
turns from the portraits of their literary contemporaries 
to the diffident, shrouded faces of such men as Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti, one feels how conscious they were 
that their art was deprived of any profound public sanc- 
tion. Since those days the balance has shifted: one has 
only to compare, in the American theatre, the relative 
positions of the stage-designer and the playwright. If 
the faces of our modern writers are, as a rule, marked 
either by impudence or an excessive shyness, it is largely 
because, lacking the power, they lack also the delegated 
power, of public spokesmen. 


For, say what we will, literature depends upon some deep 
law of supply and demand. Whether or not we can ever 
apprehend that law is perhaps the main problem of criti- 
cism; it was the problem that occupied Taine, and noth- 
ing more clearly proves the frivolity of most of our con- 
temporary thought than the fact that we pay so little 
attention to it at a time when literature, for all the current 
chatter, has been driven to the very periphery of the 
human consciousness. In this country our minds are so 
busy with beginnings, with first works and opening 
careers, that we are impatient of any attempt to take a 
long view of the literary situation; we assume that the 
times have changed and that discussions of literary form 
are all that are necessary to produce a race of artists. 
In the end, however, when writers are not adjusted to 
society, discussions of form simply carry them to the 
point where, with an adequate command of their medium, 
they have nothing to say. A literature of that kind is 
only an inferior substitute for chess; it is a game for a 
few hundred people, a very different thing from the litera- 
ture that Goethe had in mind when he said that the writer 
who lacks the sense that he is writing for a million read- 
ers has mistaken his vocation. The writers of the rising 
generation count on a conceivable public of less than one 
in every thousand of the population: beyond this they can 
not expect to go without deliberately cheapening their 
work. Only a very complacent mind can accept this fact 
as of good omen for the future of our literature. That 
the times have changed remains rather a pious hope than 


a reality upon which we are entitled to depend. Mean- 
while, we can make no greater mistake than to be satisfied 
with the expectation of a mere private or group-literature. 


THE great writer always expresses what Renan called 
“the silent spirit of collective masses.” For the great 
writer to exist there must also exist a secret, unspoken 
understanding in the society from which he emerges; he 
responds to it, he voices it, he feels that he is needed; 
and who can doubt that this fact accounts for the self- 
confidence of the Victorian writers, their astonishing 
tenacity of life, the volume, the depth, the sustained 
power of their utterances? We too, before the great 
dispersal, had in this country, in a less degree, a literature 
that expressed the general mind; and how admirably our 
writers throve on the sense that they were fulfilling a 
genuine popular need! There is a passage in Howells’s 
autobiography that explains better than anything else the 
calm pertinacity of so many of our old men of letters. 
Howells, who had been living in Cambridge, had returned 
to Ohio and was sitting with the Garfield family one 
evening “on the veranda that overlooked their lawn.” 


I was beginning to speak [he says] of the famous poets | 
knew when Garfield stopped me with ‘Just a minute!’ He ran 
down into the grassy space, first to one fence and then to the 
other at the sides, and waved a wild arm of invitation to the 
neighbours who were also sitting on their back porches. 
‘Come over here!’ he shouted. ‘He’s telling about Holmes, and 
Longfellow, and Lowell, and Whittier!’ And at his bidding 
dim forms began to mount the fences and follow him up to 
his veranda. ‘Now go on!’ he called to me, when we were 
all seated, and I went on, while the whippoorwills whirred and 
whistled round, and the hours drew toward midnight. 


Nation for nation, and writer for writer, we have there 
the sort of correspondence between the mind of the 
individual and the mind of the mass that is always to be 
found in the genuine literary epochs. 


Now I doubt if there exists in America to-day a single 
writer over fifty who does not profoundly believe that he 
could have written ten times more and better if somebody, 
something, he never knows what or who, had wanted him 
to do so. It is easy to ridicule this feeling, still easier 
to explain it in various false and discreditable ways; but 
I have heard it on the lips and seen it in the expressions 
of too many sincere people not to know that it can not 
be dismissed in any such fashion. It is as natural for an 
artist to wish to be needed, to thrive on the feeling that 
he is needed, and to wither when that support is with- 
drawn, as it is for any other creative organism. It is 
just this assurance, this birthright, as every artist 
instinctively considers it to be, that our American writers 
of the passing generation have been obliged to forgo: 
hence their vague but deep and universal sense that they 
have been cheated. How far does not this fact account 
for the aspect of our modern literature as a “disarray (in 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s phrase) of falling stars coming to 
naught”? To-day the seats of authority in this country 
are occupied by hardy vulgarians, while the old and ageing 
men who have contributed most to the thought of the 
time creep about in dark corners with scarcely more of 
the will to live than Jack London possessed, scarcely more 
of the will to complete their thought than William James. 
The rising generation, to be sure, inherits the small, active, 
co-operating public for which Henry Adams professed 
that he had looked in vain; but whether this is a truly 
social public, a vanguard as it were of some organized 
society of the future, we have as yet no means of guess- 
ing. One thing is certain, however: a great literature 
presupposes an organized society, and for this reason 
the main task of criticism in America remains rather 
social than esthetic. 
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“Altogether the first complete ac- 
count of the activities of this extraor- 
dinary figure in German industrial 
life."—The Review of Reviews. 


“An acquaintance with Stinnes and 
his methods as presented in Mr. 
Brinckmeyer’s volume, is essential for 
him who would understand the indus- 
trial problems and progress of the 
world to-day.”—New York Herald. 


“Everybody wants to know about 
Hugo Stinnes. . . . The book contains 
a great mass of information, a great 
number of details about Stinnes’s life 
before he became famous, about the 
methods and family traditions which 
have placed him on his present pin- 
nacle of leadership, which are most 
useful and welcome. Stinnes burst 
forth like a comet; Dr. Brinckmeyer 
does much to trace the course of the 
comet before it flamed upon the as- 
tonished post-war world.”—The New 
York Times. 
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Tue League of Nations is communing ‘‘somewhere 
in Europe’’; a peace-conference may or may not be 
still on the Lausanne boards; an international court is 
sitting at the Hague (we are not sure about all this, 
not having read the newspapers in the last five min- 
utes); a women’s congress for peace was held quite 
recently, and so on ad nmau—we mean ad infinitum. 


Synchronously with the expensive gestures which 
the above-named conversaziones represent, the French 
army smeared war-paint on its face and swung its tom- 
ahawk; the British condemned Indians to the gallows 
in wholesale numbers for political offences; other 
British warriors in airplanes were valiantly dropping 
bombs on villages near Mosul; the Lithuanians were 
fighting an enemy (composed of united German and 
French troops!) while Republican and Free State Irish 
were engrossed in their strictly domestic vendetta. And 
the United States of America, having released all of the 
Germans who were convicted of plotting violence 
against this Government during the war, continued to 
protect the country most bravely against the fifty-odd 
dangerous poets, etc., now in various prisons. 


The foregoing paragraphs, by themselves, do not con- 
stitute an advertisement, but when we conclude by 
asking you—subscriber, newsstand-purchaser or casual 
reader who may pick this up in a library or a club— 
whether the state of affairs described does not cry out 
for intelligent interpretation unaffected by political 
bias, nationalistic prejudice or financial control, you 
will recognize that we had the Freeman in mind, 
that we meant to point to the state of the universe as 


constituting a mandate for the Frreman’s continued 
activities. 


The Freeman could, if it wished to do so, say I told 
you so, not only to the international mess but to the 
equally unsavoury political stew at home. It does not 
say so: all it wants is to be sure that you perceive the 
need for widening its sphere. Will you not, to-day, 
send us the name of a conservative citizen whose record 
suggests that his mind is open to reason? We want to 
send him a copy of this paper. Our suggestion is based 
on experience with intelligent conservatives: they 
really like the FREEMAN, though many of them enjoy 
abusing it for its views. The world will not be much 
better off if knowledge of truth is limited to radicals: 
what is necessary is to make more and more conserv- 
atives understand what radicals are driving at. Help 
the FREEMAN to do that. 
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